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CHAPTER IV. 
THE APPARITION. 


Havine uttered these words Madeline sank 
fainting upon the floor. She was carried to the 
sofa and everything the faithful Nora could think 
of, was applied to restore the poor girl to con- 
sciousness. At last she sighed, opened her eyes, 
and soon was able to sit up. The only person 
unmoved in this group was Robert Germain who 
at Madeline’s question, had piously raised his 
eyes and hands to Heaven, and then when she 
fainted, had gone and knelt beside the fireplace 
and occupied himself with devoutly telling his 
beads, wholly indifferent, apparently, to what was 
passing so near him. 

Warned by a sign from Nora as Madeline re- 
turned to consciousness, to rid her of the sight of 
this odious man, Madame St. Aubin, with a 
beating heart, timidly at first, but with more 
firmness, as she proceeded, requested him to put 
an end to his visit. Germain rose, and crossing 
his hands upon his breast, declared it to be his 
firm determination to remain until he had re- 
ceived a positive answer to his proposal. 

“What do you wish ?” 

“I wish to know, in plain terms, whether you 
will or will not consent to give me your daugh- 
ter’s hand ?” . ) 

“We will not speak of thai, Monsieur Ger- 
main. In the state she is, suffering from such a 
frightful misfortune, you cannot have the heart 
to insist upon it.” 

“T insist, madame, and will remain till I get 
your answer.” 

“O,” said Madame St. Aubin, bitterly, “if I 
only had a son.” 

“Or rather wish that your future son-in-law 
was only here, who will never come. I insist 
upon having an answer this very evening, this 
minute, for the misfortune which has come to 
you, fortunately removes the only obstacle in my 
path.” 

“You are certain of nothing. Augustus may 
arrive any minute.” , 

“ Mother,” said “ie raising herself 
feebly, but speaking in a x ins faint voice, 
“say to Robert Germain that he may go, for I 
will never be his wife, so help me God! I will 
die first!” 

“Take care, young lady. 
fort will never return.” 

“God help me, if he does not. But my an- 
swer is the same now andalways. Go, the sight 
of you makes me sick with contempt.” 

“Monsieur Augustus,” replied the secretary, 
looking on the floor, not daring to meet Made 
line’s clear gaze, ‘‘ was assassinated three hours 
ago, and his body thrown into the lake.” 

“ How %o you know it!” said a voice behind 
him. 

At this voice the three women uttered cries of 
joy, and the scoundrel turning, found himself 
face to face with Augustus Rochefort. His sud- 
den apparition, the paleness of his face, his drip- 
ping hair and clothes, his flashing eyes, struck 
terror to the heart of the secretary. He remain- 
ed pale and speechless firmly believing he saw a 
spectre. 

“The brother of the Baroness Rochefort,” 
eaid the young man, looking searchingly at the 
craven before him. “I am not astonished that 
he should wish me to be assassinated.” 
murmured Made- 
line; ‘but order him to leave, Augustus, for we 
were about to lush him from the house.” 

“ He dared to resist you?” 


eB, 


Augustus Roche- 


“He had other motives,’ 


“With an insolence which deserved greater 
punishment than the strokes of a riding whip 
applied by a woman’s hand.” 

“My hand he would have found not so very 
light,” said Nora, laughing spitefully. 

Augustus turned coldly, but this man, but a 
few minutes ago so bold, so insolent, so pre- 
suming and valiant when he felt his power over 
three helpless women, had not dared to wait the 
result of Madeline's words, bat feeling lucky to 
escape with his head on his vile shoulders, had 
already disappeared. Then Augustus turned 
and folded the weeping girl to his heart. He was 
wet through, and Madeline lau_hed and begged 
him to vo and change his clothes. 

“Easier said than done, dear Madeline. My 
tranks have not come, and the change of apparel 


Thad with me was in my saddle-bags, and that | 


the rascals have robbed me off.” 


Madame St. Aubin offered him anything be- | 
longing to the wardrobe of her husband, and Au- 


gustus left the room to return clad in a rich 


large for him, and hung loosely around his grace- 
ful figure. After tea, Augustus, drawing a chair 
beside that of Madeline, began the recital of his 
journey, part of the circumstances of which we 
already know. 

“Ah, dear Augustus, what pain your delay 
cost us,” said Madeline, looking fondly at him. 

“T know it, and nearly cost me my life. I 
should have started some hours earlier had it not 
been for my rascally valet, who put innumerable 
little annoying obstacles in my way. I kept him 
much longer than he deserved. He took leave 
to-day for good. When I reached the Three 
Oaks, where I found Ali waiting for me, though 
a storm was coming up, I could not deny my- 
self the pleasure of pushing on. Here Pierre 
obstinately refused to obey me—to go with me, 
and I discharged him forthwith. The storm 
was quite violent, but abated when I reached the 
guard house where I stopped a few minutes. 
There, a voice within me seemed to say, ‘ Re- 
main! retrace your steps!’ ” 

“Tt was the voice of the good Providence, my 
son!” said Madame St. Aubin. 

“Or that of my sainted mother, warning her 

child. After I had started I heard the violin 
of Father Bontemps, and he played the little 
song, ‘One night three bandits hid.’ It seemed 
like another warning. I stupped and listened, 
but ashamed of my weakness, I put spurs to Ali 
and resolutely galloped forward. About twenty 
steps from the ravine of Saul, I thought I saw 
by the flickering, doubtful light of the torch I 
carried two men standing in the road. Raising 
the light high above my head so as to see better, 
I pushed on, when I suddenly saw before me a 
stout rope stretched across the road. I saw it 
but too late to check my horse, who got entangled 
in it, and in a second we were both rolling in the 
mud. 
“My God! What a moment!” exclaimed 
Madame St. Aubin, while Madeline covered her 
face with her hands as if to shut out the picture ; 
but Nora who stood behind the sofa looked at 
Augustus with flashing eyes. 

“Yes,” said Augustus, slowly, “it was a ter- 
rible moment. I had one leg so firmly held be- 
neath the fallen horse that I could not move. 
By the last flickering gleams of the torch I saw 
two bandits ; one a perfect giant, clad absolutely 
in rags, the other was so disguised I could tell 
nothing about him. The latter, armed with a 
long, sharp knife, passed behind me. I heard 
| him cut my valise loose, while the first, raising 
with both hands a kind of mace or club was about 
to break my skull. Thinking my last hour had 
come, I instinctively closed my eyes and thought 
| of you, dear Madeline; the club was raised and 
I knew only a miracle could save me.” 

“ God saved you, did he not?” 

“Yes, by sending me aid I never counted upon. 
| At the moment when the mace was about to fall 
j on my unprotected head, I heard the report of a 
gun, and, hit in the head, the bandit uttered a 
sharp cry and let the weapon fall from his grasp 
Thence came my safety. 





suit of Monsieur St. Aubin, which was all too h my feet. ‘The ba, / 
- formidable from his '¢. 





he ery and report so | 


| startled Ali, that with a sudden bound he Taised 


himself, leaped over the body of the wounded 
bandit and disappeared neighing with fear. 
\ Freed, in the twinkling of an eye I was on 
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zh ¢ wounded was 
strength and co- 
lossal site. I heard step#, and fearing that there 
were other assailants conjing upon me, and being 
unarmed and one against many, I sprang into 
the lake as the only chance of safety.” 

“Why! the water is a hundred feet deep 
there! Ifyou had known it?’ said Madame 
St. Aubin. 

“Tt would have made no difference, for I am 
a good swimmer, and could have kept afloat two 
hours, but the water of the lake was like ice, so 
cold. When down almost to the bottom, a sud- 
den pain, a giddiness seized me, my limbs became 
paralyzed, and upon rising to the surface, I was 
scarcely able to keep afloat; I sunk and rose and 
sunk again, as I thought for the last time—” 

“O, finish quickly, Augustus,” said Madeline, 
in a low voice, “ this recital kills me!” 

“It is finished in a few more words, my dear- 
est. In amoment, just as my consciousness was 
leaving me, and I was floating out into the mid- 
die of the lake, upon the dark, turbid waters, I 
heard a great splashing, and a great dog seized 
me by the clothes and bore me to the shore where 
he deposited me safe and sound, while a man 
swam beside me, keeping my head above water.” 

“Ah!” cried Madeline, with her eyes filled 
with tears, “I know your two deliverers !” 

“They merit a cordial reception, do they not? 
Do you wish to speak to them ?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Madame St. Aubin, eagerly. 

“ Behold them both,” said Augustus, as a door 
opened, and admitted the herdsman Frederic 
and his faithful dog Pastour. The young man 
seemed very much confused by his reception, 
as well as the burning glances which Nora lav- 
ished upon him. 

“Frederic,” said Madeline, rising, coming 
forward and taking one of the herdsman’s bronzed 
hands within both of her own; “my mother 
and I thank you from the bottom of our souls, 
and shall never forget the service you have ren- 
dered us. Be our fireside Jarge or small, our 
lodging proud or humble, there will always be a 
place for yourself and your faithful dog.” 

“Do you hear that, old Pastour?” said the 
young man, caressing the shaggy head of his 









1, «fo your happiness, ; Monsieur Augustus !"’ 





companion, till the emotion called up by the | 


young girl had passed. Then he raised his head 
and said, in deep, musical voice : 

“The words you have spoken, mademoiselle, 
are worth more than gold, and will remsin en- 
graven in my heart forever. Go thank the lady, 
Pastour, my pet, thank her for thyself and thy 
poor, confused master.’ 

Obedient to the command of his master, the 
dog went quietly up to Madeline, and resting his 


/ stammered the little green fiddler. 

“ Ah, my old friend !” said Augustus, smiling, 
and looking at the bright-eyed Nora. ‘May 
your wishes be granted, and I hope soon to need 
your services for myself and another.” 

“Ah, there will be two weddings ?” 

“No, only one, Father Bontemps, where you 
will have, however, to exercise your violin and 
your legs for four people.” 

“T will serve you!” 

“Even now I feel as if a little music would 
make me sleep better. What say you to playing 
the Rochefort minuet* One must not always 
be sad.” 

“Certainly not, Monsieur Augustus. 
life, joy and peace !” 

“ Please help me roll back the table, Frederic.” 


Long 


That done, Father Bontemps tuned his violin 
and struck up a lively air, Augustus, Madeline, 
Nora and Frederic joined in the dance, whirling, 
receding and advancing, lightly and gracefully. 
Rarely could there be seen four better dancers 
than those so lightly tripping over the floor. 
Madame St. Aubin watched them, and looking 
upon their smiling, happy faces, following their 
graceful motions, listening to the inspirited, 
merry music, she forgot her troubies and wou!d 
have continued to do so, had not the herdsman’s 
faithful dog Pastour, also inspired by the music, 
made a sudden spring upon the couch and secat- 
tered all the law papers which Germain had been 
busy with all over the floor. Madame St. Au- 
bin was brought back to the cares and trials of 
her life, and trembling as she stooped to pick up 
the troublesome documents murmured, 
ruefully : 

“Poor children! Let them dance and amuse 
themselves this evening. Alas! alas! what will 
they do to-morrow! I wish I was dead!” 


she 





CHAPTER V. 
THE LOVERS. 


Tar next day, which Madame St. Aubin did 
not doubt would be the last she should remain in 
her 
Never before had the fields seemed so green and 
Nota cloud obscured the sky, 


house, was beautiful, warm and bright. 


fair. blue 


| lake lay perfectly tranquil, like a mirror, and the 


glorious sun shone upon the White House, light- 
ing up the walls and climbing vines 

Waked by the melodious song of birds, Au- 
gustus rose quite early and went into the gerden 


| Left entirely to Madeline’s direction, this garden 


head on her knees, he looked up into her face | 


with his large, brown intelligent eyes, and gently 
licked her hands. 


| At the end of the walk was a littl summer | 


Augustus made a sign to Nora who left the | 


room and returned in a moment or two, leading 
Father Bontemps. Madeline welcomed him cor- 
dially, and Augustus filling two glasses with wine 
presented them, one to the masician and the 
other to the young herdsman, then filling # third 
he said : 

“My friends, Idrink our health May the 
services you have this might rendered me bring 
you blessing a hundred fold.” 


} 


did not present the same neglected appearance as 
other parts of thedomain, Order aud good taste 
were plainly discernible in the smooth walks, 


neatly trimmed hedges and flourishing plants 


house almost hid by climbing roses and jasmine 


This summer house oscupicd a prominent place | 


in Augustus’s memory. Here it was that he 


first met the beautital Madeline, here he parted 


from her, and the vines had screened them 


from the sun daring many a pleasant conversa- | 


tion. Occupied with the pleasing thoughts the 


sight of this little frail building catled up, Augus 
tus walked towards it, wholly unconscious that 


Madeline stoud smiling tenderly at the entrance 
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A cry of joy escaped his lips as he saw his 

| loved one standing there, and passing his arm 

round her waist he drew her to a seat beside 
| [shB ENGRAVING] 
| him. A long, and delightful, expressive silence 
ensued, which Augustus was the first to break. 
Pex Well, dear Madeline, which of us two was 
; right t”” 
| “Tt seems all like a dream,” murmured Made- 
line, in alow voice. 

“No, no dearest, it is surely myself. Your 
fears that I would forget you—that I would never 
return, are all proved false. Here 1 am beside 
you again—here on the self-same old seat.” 

“God be praised that you have returned! 
Yet Tean scarcely keep my tears from coming, 
tears of joy.” 

“Ah! what can we fear now we are together ?”’ 

“Nothing just now, but, Augnstas, unknown 
dangers surround you. You have passed through 
great perils, too.” 

“Yes, Madeline, the greatest perils to which 
man is exposed, war, sea and pestilence.” 

“You kept all that from me, Augustns !” said 
Madeline, reproachtully. 

“And should Would 
you have known an hour's rest if you bad known, 
if Thad told you that in capacity of physician 





I not have done so? 


and surgeon of the fleet, 1 had been sent to Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna to take care of the vic- 
tims of the plague ?” 

“Only the thought of it freezes my blood. 
Why did you sacrifice yourself so?” 

“ Twill tell you, and you only.” 

“T will listen, Auguetus.” 

“1 never hide anything from you, and—" 

“ Only the dangers which surround you.” 

“1 will tell you, very softly, scarcely above a 


as soon as heltel” 

“T will promhise. Speak !” 

“Tt was for your mother!” 

“ For my mother?” 

“Yes.” 

“How, or why so?” 

“Can you not divine?” 

“No. Do speak, tell me quickly, for I am 
dying from curiosity.” 

“No, you are not. However, I will tell you. 
Gold was needed to heal the breaks made in 
your mother’s fortune, to insure your happiness 
and keep a home for you and her. 
of money was necessary, and so T went where 
they paid almost fabulous prices to a physician 


A great deal 


who did not fear the dreadful pestilence 
“And during thattime, Augustus, I hod hard 
thoughts of you, whetialune, although I always 


defended you mother scolded. Can 






you ever forgive ; 
“Forgive you, my darling! 
to forgive.” 


I have nothing 
“Yes, you have. O,1 thought you faithless 
and cold and selfish, beeause during all that 
weary time you never wrote.” 

“IT did not dare write. I feared to waft to vou 
Enough of these doletal 
Let us think and speak only of 
My heart 
throbs with joy at being once again among these 


that horrible plague. 
reminiscences. 
what seems so bright and joyous 


loved and familiar scenes and beside you darling. 
This moment repays me for all L have suffered. 





I forget my five years of dreary absence, they 
are as if they had never been. The day, too, 





fills me with delight. Thy birthday, love.” 
“ Then you have not forgotten itt” 
“ No, indeed. 
were oalv yesterday, how in the beginning of 


Ah, well Lremember ae if it 


our acquaintance and love, Ttrembled at pre 
senting you a simple bouquet on your birthday 





And your mother, good soul, added to my con- 


fusion by saying, *‘ Augustus, erm race 


your 
cousin!’ Redder than a Masrat rose 1, bent my 
vou, I 


tell then nor now, for 4 mist was before 


head, and if my lips touched could not 


ny eves, 


and my heart beat > fast and loud, IT thoa 


he 


you must be listentng to it.” 
“J, too, remember that day, dear Augustus, 


and many happy M1e® since, though the 


| array of sad, weary days had nea bliterated 
| if Pd bd ° 
the remembrance 
* Madeline, there have been times when I 


thought of the happy days spent here with rage 
and despair, aod almost cursed the fatal destiny 


which sent me so far from all I loved and 


t her shed sid 
“I too 


were gone, 


grew despuirmg. 


and 


I wept wher you 


wept while realing your lett 





rs 


| seated in this self-same spot, bat J wept far dee p 
cr when your letters ceased to Then was 


the bitter 


ome 
st time,” 

“ Madeline, dearest, you were ever present in 
my thought, waking or sle oping.” 

“ Your letters often made me ore tike + ¢ 


child 


I have many a time eatin \.. 

mer howe because I could not see you a lel 
bot speak to you.” 
pressing the tile 


hand be held. “ Write ax J 


} 
j “Dear Madeline,” ssid Augustus, tenderly, 
i my letters could never express one half 


might, 





whisper, om the, condition that you will forget it+ 
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the depth of my love for you. 
so full I eannot speak. 
Tecan only repeat over and over again, that I 
love you tenderly and tmrly, with the whole 
strength of my being, that you are my light and 
life in this world. Away from you I do not live, 
only exist. You are my good angel.” 

“Come,” seid Madeline, rising, “I can’t 
breathe here; I must be out in the free, open 
air, for your words make me feel stifled with joy 
and happiness. How blessed I am to be so 
joved.” 

“And I fear we: shall interrupt a conversation 
very similar to our own,” said Augustus, smil- 
ing very gently, and pointing to the avenue be- 
neath the terrace they stood upon. Madeline 
listened, and peering through the shrubbery, saw 
Nora and Frederic. Nora was seated upon the 
back of the proud Ali, whom she had just been 
watering, and who looked with a sympathetic eye 
at the gambols of Pastour. The beautiful young 
girl seemed to be hstening with earnest attention 
to the young herdsman who stood beside her 
horse with one arm thrown gracefully across his 
neck, while he spoke in musical tones. 

“Twas happy yesterday, because I was able 
to serve Monsieur Augustus, but I shall be more 
happy if you will keep your promise.” 

“T will keep it, Frederic. You may speak to 
my dear mistress.” 

“T will do so this morning, Nora, if you still 
wish it, after you have listened to what I have to 
tell you.” 

“ What is it, Frederic ?”’ said Nora, with sur- 
prise. ‘Have you kept any secrets from me ?” 

“Tt was something which seemed necessary to 
hide from you, dear Nora, and yet I have re- 
proached myself for doing so bitterly ; but every 
time I wished to speak of it, fear and shame 
kept me silent.” 

“Fear, Frederic, fear! you—you of whom I 
was so proud, whom I boasted never feared any 
danger or any person! You who have chased 
the wild gout upon the peaks of the south and 
followed bears over the trackless snows alone!” 

“ Yes, and such things do not make me trem- 
ble or shrink now.” 

“You were wrong Frederic, and instead of 
helping you now I am only tormenting you. Do 
not tremble before me, or blush with shame be- 
fore any one The secret you have to tell me, I 
have already discovered.” 

“Who told you, Nora?” 

“Cowards! They could not rest without 
doing as Ali here does—stirring the water when 
he sees it too tranquil.” 

“So you know that I am the son of a pro- 
scribed, scorned race—a race ever treated with 
contempt—a Jew ?” 

“ Frederic, if it were possible I should love 
you more because of that very thing.” 

The herdsman seized the firm hand of the 
young girl and kissed it rapturously, while two 
tears fell upon it. Nora's face paled with emo- 
tion, and her voice was very low and tremulous 
as she said : 

“ Fate has been cruelto both of, «. Whatam 
I? A poor abandoned girl, having no claim to 
even the name I bear, which was given in pity 
by mademoiselle’s futher, to the little deserted 
child he found among the mountains.” 

“The great talk,” interrupted Frederic, 
“which Madame St. Aubin—” 

“What matter! I only love mademoiselle 
who is an angel more, and you none the less.” 

“Nora,” said the young herdsman, pressing 
her hand which he still held, to his heart, “I 
swear before God who hears these earnest words, 
that we will be more happy in our poverty, than 
the wealthiest are in their riches.” 

“Do you hear that?” asked Augustus, of his 
cousin, 

“Yes,” she replied, fondly pressing his hand. 

“Tt is but an utterance of’ my jown thoughts, 
Madeline.” , 

“And mine, too. May\God give u: the hap- 
piness which we have waited fof.” 

“Te will, for he is just and good. But I see 
your mother coming towards us with a dreamy, 
sad air—she comes to speak with me on business. 
Go and leave us.” 

Augustus was not mistaken. Madame St. 
Aubin had fallen blindly into the hands of the 
usurers, and had waked to find herself utterly 
ruined and heavily in debt. Overwhelmed by 
the statements and disclosures made my Robert 
Germain, she had passed a restless, sleepless 
night, and rose in the morning, pale, worried and 
low-spirited. Augustus looked at the lines one 
night of care had made in her face, and drawing 
her arm through his, he led her to the little vine- 
covered summer house, and taking a seat beside 
her, thus began : 

“ My aunt, or rather my mother, for I love 
you so deeply that [choose rather to give you 
that name, the dearest and sweetest on earth, 
spare yourself all useless pain, I know all you 
would tell me. The avarice of the usurers and 
their bad faith, the ignorance or faithlessness of 
lawyers, and the bad times have produced their 
usual sad results. Do not be uneasy, I have 
enough I hope and believe by which to repair 
everything.” 

“Generous boy!’ murmured Madame St. 
Aubin, moved to tears; “I have never doubted 
your devotion, but—” 

“You doubt perhaps the ability?” said Au- 
gustus, with a frank smile. 

“You cannot know how much I owe.’ 

“T think Ido, my dear aunt.” 

“Lowe twenty thousand pounds! Augustus, 
twenty thousand pounds, which must be paid to- 
Madame St. Aubin, 
lowering her head and trembling. 

“Thad a little more than that in the valise 
the bandits relieved me of.” 

* Wretches !” 

“. wish L had a clue to them !” 

“But what is to be done to—” 


Now my heart is 
I know not what to say. 


morrow morning!" said 


“ First, without loss of time, my mother, we 
Must attempt to find the lost property.” 

“Find it before to morrow morning? Impos- 
sible! 
wrought by God could crown your efforts with 
success,” 

“TI perfectly agree with you, yet the attempt 


must be made.” 
. 


Hid in the-e mountains, only a miracle | 


“ Should vou fail as I feel sure you will, what | 


hope will remain to us?” 

“ You forget that my own mother’s property is 
worth twice that sum. My father ought to give 
me the rents which have been accumulating dur- 
ing my absence, bat I shall not ask that of him, 
only the property which was my mother’s dowry, 
and upon which I can raise more than enough 
for our immediate needs. I wrote to the Jew of 
Soroze to meet me to-day. No stone shall be 
left untacned, till I bring you the twenty thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“And you will be ruined ?” 

“ Not so.” 

“Ah, Augustus, you do not know with what 
a shudder I think of your having any business 
with these vile extortioners. Sooner or later 
they get you completely in their power, and then 
they are merciless.” 

“Never fear, my dear mother, for I have in 
the White House a treasure which death alone 
can rob me of, and which makes me richer than 
a king.” 

Impatient to begin his work, after breakfast 
Augustus set forth for Revel, on the faithful 
Ali. The noise of the vile assassination had 
preceded him, and he found the judge levelling 
‘all sorts of abuse on the heads of the bandits ; 
but when Augustus spoke of taking measures for 
discovering and bringing to justice the perpetra- 
tors of the deed his fury rather abated. The 
worthy judge brought innumerable things to 
prove that it was impossible—in short raised a 
hundred objections to the attempt, and finally 
openly avowed his inability and unwillingness to 
even make an attempt. Nothing therefore re- 
mained to Augustus, but to apply to his father, 
the proud Baron Rochefort. Putting spurs to his 
horse, Augustus soon reached the place of his 
birth—the home he had been the same as banish- 
ed from, the scene of his early days of sorrow 
and neglect, and which he had not visited for 
five years. As he neared the entrance he slack- 
ened the pace of his horse and looked round 
him. Very little changed he found it. The trees 
bordering the long, winding avenue were larger, 
and spread their branches till they met above his 
head, but everything remained the same—the 
same gloom and silence rested upon the proud 
domain which rested there for years—which had 
seemed to settle on it as well as on the heart of 
the master, when the remains of the beautiful, 
good and loved Baroness Rochefort were carried 
out under the waving trees of her last resting- 
place. Augustus shuddered as he thought of the 
sad man, his father, who for a little while had 
been tender and true to him, then had brought 
home the unprincipled, heartless woman, who 
now reigned mistress of the home of his child- 
hood. Augustus could have borne with his own 
sad life if he had seen his father happy. But 
what added poignancy to his grief, was the con- 
sciousness that under the influence of his second 


cruel, vindictive and even unscrupulous—aiding 
the baroness in all her mercenary, vile projects. 
So with a sad heart and cold manner, Augustus 
stopped and alighted before the main entrance. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE FATHER AND SON. 


Tue Chateau of Rochefort was built in the 
style of the 13th century, and stood upon a wide 
lawn at the end of the avenue, presenting a severe 
and gloomy aspect, corresponding with the char- 
acter of its lord. Augustus stood before the door 
and gave several vigorous knocks with the mas- 
sive bronze knocker. At the third stroke he 
heard doors open and close, and shuffling steps 
coming along the marble hall, and a voice trem- 
bling with fear, cried : 

“ Who knocks ?” 

“Open!” 

“Open! That is sooner said than done: we 
do not open to anybody. Your name?” 

“Augustus Rochefort !”’ 

An exclamation of surprise followed these 
words, the bolts were withdrawn, and in a mo- 
ment Augustus found himself face to face with 
his valet Pierre. He was about to speak when 
Pierre placed his finger on his lip, stepped silent- 
ly along the vestibule, listened, then returned 
and rising on tip-toes whispered : 

“ You are astonished at finding me here?” 

“ Undoubtedly !” 

“Even though I received my dismissal, such 
was my love for you, that I was going to Mad- 
ame St. Aubin’s to beg youon my bended knees 
to take me back, when I met the secretary of 
Count Chateauneuf, Monsieur Robert Germain, 
who advised me strongly not to rejoin you, and 
offered me the situation in this house, and I im- 
mediately accepted it. My having been your 
intimate companion and servant, being the only 
rec lation required.” 

“ Probably, you have a good place and a wor- 
thy master,”’ said Augustus, smiling bitterly. 

“T feel assured of it. But may I inquire why 
you are here ?”’ 

“] wish to see my father.” 

“ He is not at home.” 

“ You lie, you knave! 
out.” 

“Te is the answer I am required to make, 
monsieur, to all. No exception was made in 
favor of any one.” 

“No matter! He will sce his son. 
announce me.” 


a 





My father never goes 


Go and 





“ Monsieur, it would cost me my situation. 
Let me take your horse, and, accustomed to this 
house, you can search for him yourself.” 

Augustus reflected a moment, then throwing 
to the cowardly Pierre the bridle, with a step 


less assured, he ascended the stairs leading to his 
father’s chamber. Reaching the room Augustus 
paused, with his hand on the lock, his heart beat- 


ing fast and his face pale. 


Just as he had sum- 
moned courage to open the door, an adjoining 


door opened, and a large, handsome woman stood 

before him. It was a hindsome but cold, calcu- 
lating, wicked face, and Augustus without deign- 
ing anything but ashort, stiff bow, motioned her 
to step out of his way. 
| her place she said, darting at him the looks of a 


viper : 


Without moving from 


wife, Baron Rochefort was grown, hard, stern,’ 





not visible.”” 

Trembling at the sound of the clear voice 
which woke a thousand sad emotions, Augustus 
slightly bowed, and without any words or hesita- 


| tion, opened the door of his father’s room and 
| locked it behind him. Could he have looked 





through that heavy oaken door and seen the 
pale, wrathfal face watching there, he would 
have trembled. 

In the embrasure of a window, was seated the 
Baron Rochefort, playing with two boys, of the 
respective ages of eleven and twelve. The baron 
raised his handsome head crowned with white 
hair, at the sound of the closing door, and, after 
having looked in stern silence at the new-comer, 
who stood motionless in front of the door, he 
said, coldly : 

“Am I mistaken ?” 

“No, my father, you are not mistaken.” 

“Call me monsieur, if you please ; you know 
T do not like such familiar names.” 

“T will give you the title you wish,” said 
Augustus, whose heart beat and voice trembled. 
“Remember though, my father, I am not a 
bastard !” 

“Dare you come and insult me to my face ?” 
exclaimed the baron, furiously. 

“No, my father.” 

“Call me not father again. You are no son 
of mine. Since the day you chose to degrade 
yourselfand become a miserable doctor, you tar- 
nished your name and dishonored your family.” 

“Science never dishonors! To me it seems 
no deggadation to aid the sick, and heal the 
wounds received upon the glorious battle-field.” 

“ Your ideas and mine do not agree, anfor- 
tunately. Now as I do not care to listen to such 
language, you can reserve your scientific rhapso- 
dies for other ears. You can go to Revel, to 
Soreze, to the White House even, and set up a 
doctor’s shop. Never again shall you put foot 
in my house,” 

“T have a few words to say before I leave.” 

“ Speak then, quickly, and leave me in peace.” 

“ Thank God, my sainted mother cannot hear 
you !” said Augustus, sadly. 

“She would weep, I suppose—she was ever 
given to that womanly amusement,” said the 
baron, laughing bitterly. - 

Augustus passed his hand before his eyes. 
Had his father at last fallen so low, that he could 
thus insult the memory of a woman he loved 
once with intense passion! When next Augus- 
tus spoke, he had recovered all his sang-froid. 

“ Monsieur, you order me to quit your house. 
I will obey you, but permit me before doing so to 
state, as briefly as possible, the business which 
brought me here.” 

“Ah, you came on business! I am anxious to 
know it?” 


“T came to claim tl heritage of my mother.” 


“ The heritage of yor ther!” 
“Her dowry only. and nothing more.” 
“Then you renoun svenues ?” 


“ Without reserve 

“Unheard-of  getor 
more is needed to make 

“ What?” 

“To give up the principal also. Unfortunate- 
ly there is no great merit in the transaction.” 

“What am I to understand, my father ?”’ 

“That the dowry of your mother was spent 
long ago.” 

“ But her property, her personal property ?” 

“That has all been sold.” 

“ You had no right to sell it.” 

“Ts it possible! Then I took it.” 

Augustus heard these words as in a dream. 
An abyss opened at his feet; the heritage of his 
mother, the last hope he had of saving Madame 
St. Aubin and Madeline, was torn from him, and 
he beheld before him only a gloomy, miserable 
future. The desperation of his situation aroused 
all Augustus’s energies. Without one word 
more to the father who had so wronged him, 
Augustus turned, unlocked the door, and with 
hurried steps left the house. Springing upon 
his horse he put him to the gallop. Down the 
avenue he sped, followed by the curious eyes of 
Pierre, and the flashing, triumphant ones of the 
Baroness Rochefort. Just as Augustus turned 
into the highway, he saw Frederic tending his 
herds, and stopped. The young herdsman ap- 
proached respectfully, hat in hand, and secing 
his young master so pale, asked what misfortune 
had come. 

“A frightful, and I fear irreparable misfortune, 
my friend.” 

“Your father has done you evil, monsieur. 
All the world knows how he treats you, except 
the ladies at the White House.” 

“And they must remain ignorant still. They 
expect my immediate return, and must be told 
that Iam unexpectedly delayed. Will you tell 
them so?” 

“ Monsieur, I will do so, but first,” and Frederic 
bent his head reflectively, “there is only one 
man in the country who can help you if he will.” 

“The Jew of Soreze, is it not! 
going now.” 

“Then, Monsieur Rochefort, permit me to 
accompany you. I know Isaac, know how to 
address and parley with him, and I also think I 
can gain from him some knowledge of your 
valise.” 


Only one thing 
Sthing complete !”’ 


To him | am 


“Let us set 
flocks?” 

“Once on the road to Revel they will take 
care of themselves. 


out quickly then—but your 


To-morrow being Saturday, 


UNIONece* 


“Ah! the herdsman of Ainhie,” replied the 
voice a little louder; “but you are not alone— 
who comes with you?” 

“A gentleman from the country who needs to 
speak to you.” 

“Weare too near the Sabbath to attend to 
business.” 

“Bah! The sunis high and the Sabbath still 
in the future !” 

“ Do not blaspheme, Abiron, and bring mis- 


| fortune upon me.” 





we shall be sure to find him, as he never goes | 


out.” 

The house of Isaac the Jew was in a little 
narrow, crooked side street, in the old part of the 
city. 
the windows of which were displayed such arti- 
cles as he kept for sale or exchange. Frederic, 
knowing perfectly the habits of the Jew, did 
go to the main entrance, but led to a litle side 


not 


The front part was fitted up as a store, at 


door, at which he knocked, lightly and cautiously | 


seven times 


was heard behind the heavily iron-baried door, 


| 
At the seventh stroke, a little noise 


and a voice seeming to come from the earth, | 


said 
« Who knocks ?” 
“A friend,” 
times. 


said Frederic, knocking three 





| father,” 


“ Open then, we are in a hurry!” 


“ May the God of Jacob watch over us!) And 


>» 








since you come with bare hands, enter, son of | 


Moab, into the house of the just!” 

The door turned slowly upon its hinges, giving 
room barely suflicient for 
Augustus to pass through. Isaac trembled vio- 
lently as he saw young Rochetort, aud he step- 
ped hurriedly back, but Frederic seized him 
quickly by the hand, saying : 

“Why are you afraid ! 
Augustus Rochefort !’’ 

“I—Lam not afraid—I am afraid of no one,” 
stammered the Jew, lowering his eyes before the 
firm and questioning glance of the young herds- 
man. 


the berdsman and 


This is Monsieur 


“ Tsaac,”’ said the young man, “ despatch your 


business with Monsieur Augustus, and then I | 


will say a few words to you 
account.” 

The Jew made no answer; he made a sign to 
Augustus to follow him, and after having closed 
the door carefully, he traversed with long strides 
the little passage leading to the main portion of 
the house. The habitation of Isaac was a per- 
fect Pandemonium. All sorts and kinds of fur- 
niture, clothes and goods were piled together in 
reckless confusion. Leading the way down a 
short flight of stairs, Isaac ushered Augustus 
and Frederic into a kind of dungeon, or rather 
cellar. There he pointed to a large coffer, and 
said : 

“ Monsieur, the property of the poor Israelite 
is at your service.” 

“You know what brought me here then ?” 

“No.” 

“T have need of money to-day. That is why 
I come.” 

“How much do you need ?” 

“Twenty thousand pounds,” and Augustus 
explained to him the security he could give. 

“ Wholly re-assured by the young man’s man- 
ner that he did not suspect his hand in the assas- 
sination in the mountains, Isaac listened with 
usual cunning and coolness. When Augustus 
had finished speaking, the wily rascal exclaimed : 

“ May the blessing of the Eternal fall upon me, 
but Icannot lend you the money! But mayhap, 
among my race—among my friends, I might 
raise the money. What security could you offer, 
did you say ?” 

The property of my mother, which is worth 
double the sum I wish to raise.” 

“T know that, but you do not possess it.” 

“ Whoever sold it, had no right to do so. 

as always mine.” 

“That is a question which must be decided 
not by you or me, young man, but by the lawyers 
in court. But I doubt if you ever again drink 
the wine from your own vineyards.” 

“You doubt it? Ido not, however! 
judge would dare despoil me of it?” 

“Circumstances alter cases. Your bloody 
cloak was brought to your father, and thinking 
you were dead, the property was bought and sold 
in good faith.” 

“The buyer is before me!” exclaimed Au- 
gustus. 

“ You are right.” 

“Then farewell, for I expect nothing from 


” 


on my own 


It 


What 


uu. 
“Hold, madman! I will procure you the 
money on one condition.” 

“Tt will be a very hard one if I refuse it. 
Proceed ?” 

“T will lend you the required sum, and even 
return you your moiher’s jewels, if you will con- 
sent, you, Baron Rochefort, to take for your 
wife Nora, the dark-eyed orphan of the White 
House.” 

“Nora?” 
surprise. 

“Yes. Her race is as ancient as thy own, 
and her house is filled with gold and precious 
stones.” 

“Then you know her parents ?”” 

“Tdo; and if you accept the condition, if 
you take her for your wife, I will disclose all— 
refuse, and my lips and my purse are sealed.” 

“Another waits upon her every smile, another 
as worthy as myself—I refuse.” 

“Out of pride. You scorn to take the orphan 
to your heart.” 

“Not so Nora I love and respect, but there 
is one other whom I love more, and to whom I 
am bound. 
not usurp the rights of another.’ 

“That other I know, So the proud Baron 
Rochefort humbles himself before a herdsman !’” 


exclaimed the young man, in 


Also, were that not the case, I would 


“No, but before the high, true, manly heart 
which raises him high as any marquis or duke.” 
“You flatter me too much, Monsieur Augus- 
tus,” said the herdsman, in a low voice, “but I 
shall never forget the words I have heard, the 
words you have uttered, and the devotion of a 
life will prove it.” , 
“Have sou wings, that you hope to escape 
from here?” asked the Jew, | 





terly. 


“ Better than that, old Absalom,” said Fred- 
eric, joyfully, ‘as you will see immediately 
Monsieur Augustus, you lost a valise. Ask old 


Isaac if he is wise enough to find it for vou?” 

“No, no : 
not find that.” 

“My knowledge is greater than yours. Lis- 
ten to what I read in the waters of the fountain 
I saw in its depths the ravine of Saul.” 

The Jew trem! led 

“ At the 


hid, one covered with 


bottom of the ravine two men were 


rag 





. had his face turned 


away ; the other I saw and recognized—" 


“T swear, I protest upon the name of my 
stammered Lenac . 


“A horseman came along, a 





u he one whose 
face I didn’t see raised his hand to strike t ™ ; 
the other crept behind and cut loose a valise 


Strapped to the saddle, then took flighe 


carried it to Soreze and hid it in this chamber 


which we shall not leave, Isaac, till it is given 
back.” 

“Search! imp of Satan! Search every 
where !"" 


“Tundérstand you 
not far away 


It is not here, but it is 
If I leave this house without it, 
1 go and deliver vou up to the law.” 

“T have it not.” 

“Who has!" 

“The man of rags.” 

“Tf that is so, it will be marked with blood, 
for the rascal was wounded in the hand sev erely, 
and stained Ali's saddle, i 
The 


contents untouched 


But that does not help 


you. valise must be produced with 


us 


You know where it is, and 


| must get it for us.” 


“Twill lead you to him, but once in the lion's 
den, this young gentleman must recover it hy 


his own skill and courage. Let him be prudent 


| and take care, for I will answer nothing more.’ 








Though I can read the stars, I ean- | 


“ Lead on !"" said Augustus, celdly 

“Monsieur,” said Frederic, as Augustus was 
about to follow the Jew from the house, “say 
nothing, but give me one of your gloves ?”’ 7 

A minute atterwards, Frederic, leading Ali by 
the bridle and followed by Pastour, set off in the 
direction of the White House, and Augustus 
followed the 
mountains. 


Jew who led him towards the 


[ro BE conTINUED.] 
* 





THE CAMELS. 

Fifteen Bactrian or two-humped camels have 
arrived at San Francisco. The hump is a fatty 
protuberance, unsupported by bone, and seems 
to be a sort of repository for nutriment. Feed 
the camel well, and his hump grows plump; put 
him on short allowance, and" wastes away to 
amere flap of skin. He carries his head in a 
horizontal posture, while his projecting eyes sean 
the ground, so that he walks among the luggage 
of a camp without crushing a cup of overturning 
a jug. He has the power of closing his nostrils 
so that swarms of insects do not much annoy 
him. Among his * points" are seven callosities 
with which he is provided to receive the shock of 
his awkward lunges when he would lie down to 
rest or receive his load. 

His foot has a horny sole and a broad cushion 
which spreads ander his weight, and buoys him 
above the loose sand. But he does not fancy 
sandy roads as has been generally averred, He 
cares not for thorns or sharp-edyed flinty rocks, 
and it is said that he travels well on frozen 
ground and even on ice, and scales snowy sum- 
mits in safety. His tread is almost silent. He 
will ford rivers, but dislikes swimming and ab- 
hors mud. He has a solemn, meek look, but he 
lies down to receive his burdens with growls of 
complaint. Even when he is to be mounted, he 
utters ill natured growls, and if too heavily jond- 
ed he complains bitterly. The milk of the 
female tastes like cow's milk, slightly salted. 
Of their soft, tine wool, those expensive shawls 
are made, known as camel’s hair.—San Fran- 
cisco Herald. 





A LIFE SAVED. 

Yesterday a woman entered one of our apothe- 
cary shops and asked for some strychnine. Her 
answers to the questions put to her ax to what 
use she intended jo make of it, aroused the sus- 
picion of the peSon in attendance, and he con- 
sequently put ue few grains of some harmless 
substance. It was ascertained, on inquiry, that 
the woman was in ill health, and somewhat de- 
ranged in mind, and previously attempted her 
life. It was probably saved by the precaution 
which was taken. A similar circumstance vecur- 
red at the same place some time ago. A man 
came in and asked for laudanum. The clerk 
noticed something suspicious in his demeanor, 
and gave him a vial full of tincture of rhubarb. 

lardly was it delivered when the man tore off 
the wrapper, drew the cork and swallowed the 
entire contents. The clerk thereupon very dri- 
ly told him he had better hurry home as soun as 
possible, as he had taken one of the strongest 





cathartics ever administered.—New /edjurd 
Standard. 
SELF-DESTRUCTION . 


“ Massa, you Knowdem big ylass shades, what 
am aribe last night?” 

“ Well,” said the master. 

“Well, dey was put in de store-room,”’ con- 
tinued the boy. 

“Weil,” continued the master, looking in- 
quiringly. 

“Weil, I was peelin’ de apples, when Mr. 
Johnson told me to bring one ot dem out, and—”’ 

“ Well,” said his master, impatiently. 

“Well, just as I was gwine to do—” 

“You let it fall and broke it, you careless 
scoundrel,” anticipated the master.” 

“No, I didn't nudder,” said the negro, sulkily. 

bs Weil, what then?’ sud the landlord, re- 
covering. 

“Why, Istruck him agin de corner of de shelf, 
and he brake hisseif all to pieces.”—N. ¢ 


Picayune. e 
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A KNOWLEDGE OF FIGURES. 


A county court judge in England of very large 
experience among the people of a poor district, 
gives the following testimony to tee value of 
arithmetic to persons in humble life, and the 
effect of ignorance of numbers upon the habit of 
pecuniary Integrity. ** I have frequently remark 
ed in my court,” he says, “that f wish DP could 
Impress upon all persons the opinion which 
entertain, that the ypreatest contribution to the 
morals of the population which could be made, 
would be a knowledge of figures. It would aid 
the poorer classes in economizing their ¢ spends 
ture, make their deali 
them from an enormous amount of Hn position — 
Bostow Transeript. 

+.-e- 
GERMANS IN BRAZIL 

In Brazil there are several t 

Germans 





yore honest, and 





These colonies Were 





1850. That of Blamenear 
founded in that vear, and now nowhere shout 
seven hondred individuals. It is on the wild 


uncultivated banks of ihe river Itajshy Assee, on 


lands either purchased! by the setilers 

















by government. There are one hu ! 
sixty-nine dwelling houses, twenty suger muile 
each producing about 70,000 pounds of suye : 
three saw-miils, fourteen distilenes, producing 
18,000 gailons of brandy The colony of 
Catharines, founded a year late r, has a po a 
|} tion of 2200, and ix pertinps the most conad- 
erable of those colonies. — Ff ietcher 
om _——— + —_ 
ENGLISH QUACKS. 

Dr. Meissner writes to the London Times. in 
the name of the Dean and [Professors of H 
berg, expressing diegust at the o sthon of 
“English quacks” for deyrees from that naiversity 
On the same terma— 210) ard » * { die 
sertation —as these in whieh Pb ar 
created at Griessen, Jena, and ‘ Ihr 
Meissner says that s “three years’ academica 
sady, with attendance at lectures, and the rena 
vor exXamitia a are indiepenaalie af @+) 


at Heidelte rs as a any other respectable ar 
sity all over the world 
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LOUIS HUNTER'S TRIALS. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


Tue evening was cold and dreary ; the snow 


falling in fine, sleety flakes, and the wind howl | ¢ 


ing around that old-fashioned dwelling, and sing- 
ing through all its cracks and crevices; but 
little cared its inmates for that, as they sat cheeri- 
ly around the bright-blazing fire of the pleasant 
sitting-room, laughing and chatting, or reading 
or working, as best suited their several fancies ; 
and the eyes of the fall moon that looked down 
from the old brass-wheeled clock in the corner, 
beheld a very pleasant family party. 

The portly old squire, in his great armchair, 
had gone off into the land of dreams in one cor- 
ner, while his worthy lady, for the honor of the 
family, redoubled her diligence, and snapped her 
knitting-needles vigorously, to make up for his 
laziness, an ep pace with the needles and 
tongue of M ilenn, a gossiping visitor, who 
was now favoring the neighborhood generally 
with one of her protracted calls, and at this 
hour, the Haydens in particular, with the retail 
business of her calling. Mrs. Hayden looked 
grave, and was generally silent, though her 
guest’s tongue ran incessantly. Miss Jane, a 
haughty but handsome young lady of twenty, 
looked up from her embroidery occasionally, 
with a glance of mingled pleasure, doubt and 
irony, while Alda, a girl of sixteen, and her 
schoolmate and casual visitor, Ellen Lee, who 
were vainly trying to look out their lessons for 
the ensuing day, listened with eager interest and 
delight. Jolnnyg meantime, the pet and only 
son of the family, was busy cracking nuts upon 
the hearth beside his mother. Tray the large 
house-dog lay sleeping beside his master. The 
old Maltese cat purred cosily over her pet baby 
upon the rug, the fire flashed and glowed and 
sparkled, and the scene altogether presented a 
very pretty picture of domestic enjoyment. 

“Well, how do you here like Louis Hunter 
the young schoolmaster ?” asked Mrs. Glenn, as 
she glanced around the pleasant group, after 
many other subjects were exhausted. 

“ Very much, I believe,’ Mrs. Hayden replied. 
“ He seems to be an uncommonly bright, intelli- 
gent, talented young man for one of his age— 
which they say is only twenty.” 

“ Indeed !—well, I’m raly glad somebody has 
a good opinion of the feller.” 

“Why so? Don’t he bear agood name with 
everybody ?” 

“Well, [dunno. I raly wish the boy well, 
but it’s a pity they are so poor and mean and 
drunken.” 

“ His relations mean? Why, I knew his old 
grandfather well when I lived at my uncle’s, and 
a nobler, better man never existed. His son, 
this Louis’s father, was away in the city then ; 
and I have heard that after his father’s death he 
took to drinking, and spent nearly all that his 
father had given him, which is “geend very un- 
fortunate for his family, though nothing against 
them personally.” 

“ Of course not, Mrs. Hayden. But do these 
young ladies like this young chap as well, or 
better than their mother?” And she peered at 
them over the rims of her iron-bowed spectacles 
with a queer glance of suspicious inquiry. 

“ Ask Alda there, who likes him,” said Ellen 
Lee, with a gay laugh. 

The pretty face of Alda Hayden crimsoned 
under the gaze of so many eyes as were now 
fixed upon her, and feeling angry to know that 
it did, she said shortly : 

“T think it looks very suspicious that you should 
be so ready to make a cloak of other people.” 

“Take care, Alda,” said the gay Ellen, “ or I 
shall tell these good people about the love-lit 
glances I have detected at school this winter. 
You’d better believe, Mrs. Glenn, that Cupid’s 
arrows have been flying around the school-house 
like a discharge of musketry.”’ 

“And that one Ellen Lee was among the 
wounded,” retorted Alda. 

“If Lam, the arrow that struck me was not 
from the same quiver as the one that pierced 
your tender heart,” laughed Ellen. 

“ What's all this nonsense about, foolish girls ?” 
said Mrs. Hayden, contemptuously. —“ Nothing 
sounds more silly and disgusting than for little 
chicks like you, with the egg-shells still clinging 
to their backs, talking about hearts and 
darts, and lovers and husbands.” 

“ Ay, but many a girl has had a husband be- 
fore she was as old as these young ladies,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Glenn. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Glenn, but the more fool she, or her 
friends, if she had any. There’s time enough 
for all those things when girls have finished their 
education and learned housekeeping, 


to be 


and boys 
And they'd 
all be better off, in my opinion, to wait till they are 
twenty five, at least.” 


found some business to support them. 


“Look out sharp for your young misses then, 
if that is your idea, or the first you'll know, 
they'll be running away with some tin pedler, or 
young schoolmaster.” 

Mrs. Hayden looked up with a quick, suspi- 
cious glance at Mrs. Glenn, and then at her 
daughters, the eldest of whom met her glance 
with a calm but slightly contemptuous one, and 
then both turned their eyes upon the conscious 
Alda, who all at once seemed deeply absorbed in 
her studies, though her flitting color convinced 
them that her interest in them was 





ned, 
you will b@ putting such ideas as 
those into foolish girls’ heads,” 


“1 wonder 
said Miss Jane, 
who, 
Wy 
upon tie top of every 
Mrs. Glenn.” 


“And Alda will be 


in truth was privately engaged already. 
after this I shall be looking for a husband 
tin pedier’s cart 1 meet, 





» school- 
lady. 
vid see that your charmer 


after every young 
master, I s’pose,”” chuckled that worthy 
© But take care, Alda, 
has a decent iracter 
have a 
and ani 
like tl 
than he ought to be himself.” 
“Indeed! But are 
set : 





You're too proud to 





who has a drankard for a father, 
for 


being no better 


feller 


‘ly worse character a mother, 





is Louis Hunter, besides 


you sure they are really 
"asked Mrs. Hayden. 


sach 


a disreputah! 





meOTRER FLAG OF OOR 


“You must be badly posted in county biog- 
raphy, it you do not know it,” said the woman, 
with a gratified smile. ‘ But the worst of it in 
my opinion is, that this fellow should begin so 
young to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious 
predecessors.” 


ase 7” 

“Such reports are in circulation, any way— 
but pray don’t mention them from me. T wouldn't 
harm the young man for the world; 
well to say nothing about them around here.” 

“Certainly. Don’t mention them, girls, any 
of you. But do you suppose it really true that 
his mother was a bad character ?”” 

“Tt certainly is, if one can credit reports that 
have been in circulation ever since she came to 
Charleroy. It is even said that jealousy and do- 
mestic disappointment were the cause of the 
husband’s rain; and that but for the children, 
who were born before they came there, he would 
have left her long ago. Of one thing I am cer- 
tain, for I have friends near them—no one of 
any respectability has anything to do with her, 
and they would have left the place long ago, if 
David Hunter had had spirit enough left for any- 
thing.” 

Bird of ill omen, thy mission is accomplished ! 
In revenge for a fancied wrong, from the hus- 
band, thou hast slandered a loving and innocent 
wife—brought jealousy and wretchedness into a 
happy family—and now disgraced the son, and 
planted thorns in young and innocent hearts, that 
but for thee would be nursing with tender care 
the beautiful flowers of love and hope, before so 
fondly cherished ! 

For it was indeed but the truth that Alda 
Hayden felt more than a common interest in the 
young teacher, though it had never before been 
suspected by her own family. And to him the 
long, dreary winter had flown by on swift wings, 
so absorbed was he in love's first fond dream—a 
dream that had made that old school-house seem 
like a fairy palace, because her smiles brightened 
and her beautiful eyes lightened its dinginess ; 
that had made all onerous duties pleasant, and 
added a charm to their performance, withdrawn 
his thoughts from the real troubles of his exist- 
ence, and cast such a warm and radiant glow 
over his dim and darkened prospects ‘for the fu- 
ture, as to make him forget, for the time, the 
real and actual in the ideal. 

But this beautiful dream was destined toa 
rude awakening ; and he was now to learn that 
aristocratic pride and fear of the world’s opinion, 
were some of the characteristics of the divinity 
“Sage worshipped, and that the copy he had so 
. set, that “Change and alteration form the 

essence of the world,” was something more 
than #@le words. 

As Mrs. Hayden had said, Louis Hunter was 
a talented and remarkably promising young man, 
whatever might be said of his relatives, and 
the hints to his disadvantage the old lady had 
thrown out, were no more true than her own de- 
ceitful heart and scheming brain. His father, it 
was true, was one who did not make his home a 
paradise ; but whatever others might say or think, 
no one could make him believe that his mother 
was much lower than the angels. They had a 
home, a little brown cot, the wreck of his grand- 
father’s property, and by dint of industry and 
perseverance, Louis had contrived to secure a 
good English education, and he was now striving 
earnestly to obtain the means that would pro- 
cure a more classical one and a profession. 

Such had been his plan; but getting in love 
was rather a poor beginning, in his circumstances, 
for the years of toil that were before hin—though 
he thought they were both so young they could 
afford to wait till success had crowned his efforts, 
and he might have a better title to win the prize 
he coveted. But as yet he had only thought and 
dreamed, as a thousand others have done, with- 
out making those dreams known to their object 
in words. But from the day of Mrs. Glenn’s 
visit to the family, he could not help seeing that 
a change had come over the fair Alda Hayden. 
The mute eloquence of lip and eye, of glance 
and smile, were gone, or at least no longer re- 
sponded to. his own. Her head was raised with 
a look ot Raughty pride, her eyes downcast, or 
looking anywhere else than at him, and -her mood 
among her mates much more gay and boisterous 
than he had ever seen it before, while he knew 
that she studiously avoided him, in every way. 

He wondered at the cause and lamented the 
change, but he could not, like her, affecta gayety 
he did not feel. Each day he grew more pale, 
languid and gloomy, as the school drew near its 
close. The old ladies where he boarded grew 
alarmed and tried to dose him with catnip and 
thoronghwort, and the young ones sighed and 
looked pitiful, though he, poor fellow, would con- 
fess to no ailment but the bad effects of the close 
air of the hot school-room. Concluding at last 
that he had offended the young lady, be resolved 
to seek for an explanation, but while waiting for 
a convenient opportunity, he found reason for 
changing his mind. 

Tt was at recess of a fine March day, when the 
scholars were all out at play, that he returned 
from a walk, and was just hanging up his hat, 
when he saw Alda and Ellen glance by the win- 
dow and come into the entry-door. 

“T wonder if Mr. Hunter has returned ?”” he 
heard Ellen say, as she looked 
room, but without seeing him, he stood so near 
the door and the wall. “No, 
continued. 

“ That’s lucky,” said Alda, “for now we can 
sit down here and sun ourselves without interrup- 
tion from any one.” 


into the school- 


he has not,”’ she 


“ How long is Tt, pray, since you began to con- 
sider Louis vntiood society such a bother,” 
laughed Ellen. 
to like it pretty well.” 

“* Perhaps you did, Ellen.” 

“Certainly. But you needn’t try to blind me, 
Alda, for I know the day, the hour, and the per- 
son who told us his character, and opened your 
eyes to your true feelings. We have never talked 
of this before, but I tell vou now, Alda, that / 
don’t believe Aunt Huldah’s insinuations. His 
father may be a drunkard, and his mother a low 
character, bat I don’t believe it of him.” 








“Well, if they are so mean, to say nothing of 


| him, is it not enough to draw an impassable line 


| of separation between us ? 


| ed, in 


and as his | 
school is so nearly out, perhaps it would be as | 





| looked 


_ the pleading glance of his eyes. 


I think so, if you do 
not. Just think how we should look and feel as- 
sociating with the Banhams, who are no meaner, 
from Aunt Huldah’s description, than these 


|“ But does any one really know such to be the | Hunters,” said Alda, earnestly. 


“Alda, Henry Banham is handsome and talent- 
if I loved 
him and he me, well as I thought you and 
Hanter loved cach other, 1 could overlook the 
meanness of bis family.” 

“So, you thought I loved Hunter, did you ?” 
said she, scornfully. ‘ Assure yourself, then, 
that I shall never break my heart tor him. I 
have too much pride for that, let me tell you.” 

“ But you once liked his society, Alda, 1 know 
you did.” 

“J confess it; and I am now heartily ashamed 
of it, and if it wasn’t for people's remarks, 1 
wouldn't come to school now, I so dread to meet 


spite of his connexions, and 


as 


“You fear your own weakness more, Alda. 
You are as proud as Lucifer, and so are your 
folks at home, but that pride is leading you todo 
What you will bitterly regret some day—see if 
you don’t !—But let’s go in and get our seats be- 
fore Hunter comes.” 

They walked slowly in, accordingly, and facing 
round as they were about to sit down, the first 
object they beheld was Louis Hunter, with a face 
as pale as death, one hand clutching the desk, as 
if for support, and the other pressed to his heart, 
as if to stifle its shame, indignation and agony. 
He looked up—a flood of crimson swept over his 
face, that told as plainly as words that he had 
been a listener to every ill-starred word, and 
flashing a glance of mingled contempt and scorn 
upon Alda Hayden, he turned to the window, 
and gave the signal for school to commence. 
Not a word was spoken, and from that hour, not 
a look or tone of his revealed to Alda, or any one 
else, a trace of the wild struggle between pride 
and love that was going on in his heart. 
He was gayer, wittier, and more eloquent and 
fascinating than he had ever been before, and 
when he left at the end of the school, he took 
with him proud Alda’s heart. Years passed 
away, but she never forgot that dream of early 
love, and though she wished it a thousand times, 
he never came back to her—though she did not 
wholly give up all hope of ever seeing him 
again, till she heard that he had gone South or 
West, a thousand miles or more away. 

And other changes came to Alda Hayden. 
She removed to the city to live with a maiden 
aunt, for whom she was named, acquired many 
accomplishments, became a brilliant and popular 
belle, and at her aunt’s death, was left sole mis- 
tress of a large fortune. A desire for change 
and a roving life now cape upon her; and join- 
ing a party of friends, te went to Niagara and 
the lakes, and down Yhio and Mississippi to 
New Orleans, vis" +. ne principal cities and 
places of intereg* ey, way, and making a long- 
promised visit t@ , olgirl friend at the end 
of the journey.‘ “tot 

And there, for the i time in ten years, she 
met Louis Hunter, the jobject of her early love, 
the victim of her haughty pride. He was now a 
distinguished and popular man, and had recently 
filled the highest office in the gift of the people, 
in a more northern State. They knew each other 
instantly, though change had set the signet of a 
cultivated intellect and a maturer beauty upon 
the noble brows of both. But both were too 
proud to acknowledge an acquaintance fraught 
with such bitter remembrances, and they met as 
perfect strangers. But fate, that sometimes so 
strangely tangles and commingles the threads of 
human destiny, willed that they should see much 
of each other during that eventful winter. Both 
were visiting in the same family, and of course a 
daily and hourly intercourse was unavoidable. 
At first, both were frigid and distant as politeness 
would allow, and her friend Anna Leigh wondered 
what could make her own and her father’s guests 
so much afraid of each other. But there were 
times when looks and words and tones revived 
early and tender memories, and the hearts of both 
gathered fuel for a purer and more lasting flame. 
Each was surprised, as well at the high position, 
as the growth of intellect in the other, and the 
similarity of all their discovered tastes and senti- 
ments—though a kind of antagonism, born of 
regret and pride, kept them from all familiar in- 
tercourse. But in spite of thieythe old love re- 
vived with a tenfold power in the hearts of both, 
though both were for « long time too proud to 
Both were ex- 
ceedingly popular in society, and always sur- 
rounded by admirers ; but though they jealously 
watched each other, neither could discover the 
mystery of the other’s preferences. 

But the time of parting drew near. He had 
doubted and resolved, and put off a declaration 
tillbthe last moment, in the shope of receiving 
some acknowledgment, 










confess it, even to themselves. 


or s€eing some symp- 


toms of a preference she had studiously concealed ; 
“and now her name was booked for the next 


northern steamer, The evening before her in- 
tended departure, Alda and Louis, with Anna 
and her lover, were out for a walk—the last they 
expected to také together in the beautiful grounds 
The sky 
gold-tipped clouds, 


that surrounded Mr. Leigh’s house. 
was flecked with crimson and 
the breeze blew soft and cool from the river, the 
early flowers of spring were blooming around 
them ; but it was not of these that they thought, 
la walked silently on in advance 
They stopped at last, 


the mouth of a little arbor, covered by thick 


as Louis and Ak 
of their companions. in 
vines and shadowed by a dense tropical foliage, 
to wait for the coming up of their triends. 
“You are very sad and thoughtful to-night, 
| Miss Hayden,’ 


‘he said. “Ts it because you are 


“Tt seems to me we both used | | so soon to leave us 


“That may have its influences,” she replied, 
with a deeply regretful look and tone. 

“Perhaps there is a deeper cause. Report 
says you have a heart and the promise of a hand 
And he 


ito her face for a reply. 


with one of these gay southerners.” 






searchingly 1 


“t 


the southerner, gallant and chiv 


“ That is untrae,” she replied, blushingly. 


have never seen 


alrons as they surely are, who could win those 


precious gifts from me.” 


were promised before you came among us!" 
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.really cared for me. 


“% 


UNION?” 
‘ A ei. AO 


“Some one at the North, then—perhaps they 
he 
said, questioningly. 

“No, Mr. Hunter, I am under no obligation 
to North, South, East or West, and— never ex- 
pect to be,” said she, bitterly. 

“ Why do you say that, Miss Hayden ?” 

To his extreme surprise, she uttered a loud 
shriek at this instant, and threw herself upon his 
bosom. He looked up only in time to see a glit- 
tering poiznard sheathed in 
der that shielded his heart! It was too dark to 
distinguish the color of the grim hand that guid- 
ed the weapon, but Anna aud her triend, who 
were summoned by her piercing shriek, saw a 
dark, mufiied figure, supposed to be one of Alda’s 
disappointed admirers, glide swiftly away from 
the spot. Alda fainted with fright and terror ; 
but she soon revived enough to say that she saw 
the hand, with the weapon pointed at his heart, 
protruding through the thick vines, only in time 
to do as she had done. And though her wound 
was severe, she was not sorry thus to be the 
means of saving a human life. 

Louis was deeply affected by this act of appa- 
rent devotion, and as soon as they were alone to- 
gether, he said, as he took her hand : 

“ Words are too poor to express the deep love 
Lhave long felt for you, Miss Hayden, or the 
gratitude that now swells my heart for the noble 
and generous act that saved my life. 
can I ever do,” he 1, with deep . 
“to repay such an act of rare philanthropy and 
self-sacrifice ?” 

“Forgive the deep wrong of the thoughtless 
words I once uttered in our early days, Louis 
Hunter—when pride and evil counsels made me 
untrue to every feeling of my heart,” sobbed 
Alda, who till now, had maintained the appear- 
ance of cold, proud indifference, but when he 
drew her to his heart, sobbed out tears of pen- 
itence and joy for his recovered affection, upon 
his manly bosom. 

“ Do you indeed regret the past, and return the 
love I then felt, and still feel for you ?”’ he eager- 
ly asked. 

“T did, and do, Louis—but am I forgiven?” 

“Forgiven! 0, Alda, one word of regret, or 
remembrance even, would have brought me back 
to you, through all this long winter that I have 
wuited so vainly for one word, or smile of recog- 
nition or favor. It is true, that listening to the 
counsels of pride, I at first resolved to shun, 
and to have nothing more to do with you, but in 
the heaven of your presence, those resolutions 
melted like snow in the midday sun, and long 
before your preparations for departure, I had 
planned, if you favored no one else, to ask you 
to become my wife. And I was about to do so, 
in doubt and fear for the result, when your noble 
act of self devotion, which so nearly cost you 
your life, proved to me beyond a doubt that you 
Did it prove more than the 


the quivering shoul 


O what 





truth, dear Alda?” 

“No, no,” said Alda, blushingly, “ and though 
I did it from the impulse of the moment, I be- 
lieve I could not thus have risked my life mn one 
I did not love.” 

When Alda’s wound was healed, she went 
home in the Northerner—not as plain Alda Hay- 
den though, but Ex-Governor Hunter's bride. 
And now, her friends were not at all mortified 
by the connexion, nor was she ashamed of the 
slandered but still noble mother, or the respect- 
able father, redeemed through the influence of 
his noble son, to whom that son preserted ker. 

After a pleasant visit to all their friends, as 
well as to the old school-house, and every dear 
and well-remembered spot, they returned to 
Louis Hunter’s adopted home, where they still 
live, happy in their mutual love, and the respect 
and affection of all around them 





“HERE COMES BOBTAIL.” 


The contig is related of Judge Peters, of 
Pennsylvania: When General Lafayette was on 
his last visit to this country, Independence Hall, 
in the State House at Philadelphia was opened, 
in order that the public might have a chance to 
shake hands with the friend of Washington. 
Judge Peters being one of the committee to in- 
troduce the “ great unwashed,” there was a circle 
formed, on one side of which stood the general 
and the judge; those wishing to be introduced 
being obliged to walk across from the opposite 
side, and after paying their respects, retire to 
make way for others. One individual, who, from 
bis manner, evidently thought it the most im- 
portant event of his life, being dressed within an 
inch thereof—was seen elbowing his way through 
the dense mass congregated near the door, and 
the pressure took off his coattails, leaving noth- 
ing but the body of his otherwise faultless dress. 
coat. In his excitement, he knew nothing of his 
loss; but having gained the front of the circle, 
he strode across the vacant space with the air of 
aman who thinks he is creating a sensation. 
And you'd better believe he thoaght right; for 
the moment the judge saw him coming, he turned 
to the general, saying:  ‘* L have introduced vou 
to Rag and Tag, now here comes Bobwil !’’— 

ennsyleania Llerald. 








LYING IN BED. 


It is often a question amongst people who are | ¥** 
1 I 


una ‘quainted with the anatomy and pliysi 
ology of man, whether lving with the head ex- 
alted or level with the body was the most whole 
some. Most, consniting their own ease on this 


HIS HURRYBACK. 


Old Mr had 


Simins 1 his employ a man 
tamed Matthew—called Mat for short. When 
| told to do anything, he always made some blan- 


| der, more or less egregtous ; 
} perfect willingness to 


and it was only his 
Jo anvihing required of 
him that kept him iw his situation, One morn 
ing Mr. Simms satumemed him into his presence 

“Well, Mat,” said be, “1 want vou to take 
the harrow, and go down to Mr Brown's and yet 
my new grindstone, and harry back.” 

On arriving at Brown's, Mat walked inte the 





shop and addressed the clork with 





point, argue in favor of that which they preter 
Now, although many delight in bolstering up | 
their heads at night, and soundly without 
injury, vet, we declare it to be adangerons habit 
The vessels through which the blood passes from | 
the heart to the head are alwavs lessened in their 
cavities when the head is reeti g in bed hi 
than the hody ; therefore, in: IL liseases attended 
with fever, the head should he pretty nearly on a 
level with the body ; and people ought to accus 
tom themselves to sleep thus, and avoid danger 
— Medical Journal, 


slee p 








cher 
apes 


—_ Doe oe —_——_——_——_—_—— 
WHY ARE THE PRAIRIES TREELESS? 


The Westerners, when they speculate on geol- | 
ogy, answer this question hy affirm that the | 
prairie fires have tarnt them all off —that they 
have heen frightened out of existence hy the fires 
of the Indians. At other times they vary their 
theory bv affirming that frees is 
dae to the deticien ¥ of rain; neither does 
thie stand examination, for the maps of the dis 
tribution of rain show that the fallon the prairies 


the absence of 





bart 





about equals that in other reg deaet Mr Whi 
ney, in his paper on the Origin of the Prairies, 
read before the S-ientitic Conyres«, shows that the 


real canse of the almence of arborescent vegeta- 
tion hes in certain mechanical conditions of the 


Xtreme f 





1, and in its neness — Western J'aper 





Mr. Simms semt me #er his erindsteme and 
harry bac k, sur.’ 

* There's the stone alongside of that plongh ; 
what else did you say he wanted ? 

* Hs harry hack k, sur 

“His horryback is 

25 Ye “s, sur. i 

“1d hke to know what sort of a thing that is 
are you sure he said harrvback ?" 

* Av coorse ] wm; sez he to me, ‘ Mat,’ sez 
he, ‘ge you down to Mr. Browns, and ax him 
for his Enimdstone and burryback ( and sez Ll to 
meself, ‘ what the deuce do he mane (” 

A smile lit up the countenance of the clerk, he 
saw the man's mistake, and being desirous of 
running the joke further, said : 

“Vil seeif Tcan see anything about it in the 
book.’” 

He opened the one nearest to him, and ran his 
eyes over halt a dozen pages. 

“Ab, here itis! Tell Mr. 
not tinishe d yet, but will be 
three days.” 

“Well, Mat,” 
the stouce—now 
yes've made.” 

“ Niver a wun, sir—I couldn't bring the hurry-® 
back wid me, sur, because it wasn't done,” 

- 1 didn’t tell you to bring any hurryback with 
you 

“ Faith, but ye did, sur!” 

“1 told you to hurry back—meaning to make 
haste back, and you've made a blunder as usual, 
and the clerk's made a fool of you.” —Osweyo 

Nay t. 


Simms that it is 
ready in two or 


suid Simuis, * [see you've got 
tell me how many blunders 





Our Curious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 
A Convention of Toads. 

A gentleman who observed the sight states, that about 
ten days ago, along one of the main roads near Forge Viul- 
lage, in Westford, Conn., he observed the moet marvel- 
lous co lection of toads he ever witnessed or heard of. In 
the road, for as many as a hundred rods, the ground was 
#0 covered with them that ope could not put his hand 
down without putting it upon a toad. An estimate was 
made, and it determined that there were at least as many 
as twelve toads to the square foot. ‘The sides of the road 
and field were not examined, but for the distance we have 
named there were toads innumerable. Another fet not 
& little singular is, that they were all apparently the same 
size—being about half an inch high, or in length, and in 
color apd appearance reemed to be precisely alike, and all 
were sprigutly, and seemed as if very much at home 
The question is, where did they come from ’ 

Curious. 

The discovery of a * perfect mine of antique art treas- 
ures "' in tome mounds outside the old Arweno-Assy ran 
city of Van is described in several of our foreign ex- 
changes. A couple of peasants were engaged in digging 
out some loose stones from the wounds in question, when 
they came, first upon one, and then a second brynss 
plate, thickly embossed with cuneiform inscriptions, in- 
terspersed with rude, angular figures of men aud animals 
The pasha they despatched a party of explorers to the 
mounds, and thiresult of a few days’ search was the dis- 
covery of a splendid bronze human-headed bull, about 
three-quarters life size,a large winged eagle, and two elab- 
orately carved serpents, all in the purest bronae. 





Mathematical Prodigy. 

They have a mathematical wonder at San Francisco, in 
the person of a gardener employed by a gentleman of that 
city. Without having enjoyed any of the ordinary ad- 
vantages of education, he is able, with scarcely a mo- 
ment's reflection, to anawer correctly difleult problems 
extending into the most distant calculations. Take, for 
instance, a given sum, say $1300; require the interest 
compounded for seventy-nine years, at 3 7-8 per cent. per 
month. He will immediately give the answer, and slower 
computers will find, after elaborate tguriny, that be is 
absolutely correct. The ordinary results of multiplica- 
tion, subtraction and division, he attains by intuition, no 
matter how complicated the sum. 





Learned Dog. 

“ Leo,” a fuvorite Newfoundland dog, owned by Cyrus 
Robinson & Sons, of Kast Concord, N. H., died a few days 
since. His sequiring powers were of an order seldom 
found in the canine race, and bis death seen. worthy of 
tacntion. He would go, day after day, about one-third 
of a mile, and return with a pail of milk, with more regu 
larity and faithfulness than many boys, also go to apd 
from the port-office with letters, and perfurm wany other 
similer s rvices 


Sees _—__—_— 
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THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of @ new and brilliant family paper 
which was coumenced by the subscriber on the first of 
January, 1500. It is intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Home Cfacte, and ite individuality consists in ite 
forming just such @ journal a* any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced. nor adver 
tiements admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It i# printed in that 
favorite and couvenient shape, the Potro Foam, presenting 
in each pumber thirty-two large columns of original and 
teaily 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, shetehes, adventures. biographies of 
emiuent men aod of famous women, prove and poetic 
gems, all that is worthy of note in the foreign and do 
mestic news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and witand humor, forming a moet captivating 
kivy melange. The pian of ite imeue, which has been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet. It & entirely 
neutral in politics, and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make iteeif a Woe 4h tte? to eoch 
and ail, rather than to indulge Im jarring discussione No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages. which 
address Chemacives to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one = In all respeete it in 


FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 

the whoie design being from original plans, lutended to 
introduce to the puble a corpse of sew AND BRILLIANT 
writers, and it will follow the lend of no other Journal 
that i« pubiiehed It presents a chaste and elegant head 
ing, and i* printed upenm heavy, fine white paper ome 
clear font of type, cast expressly for it Thee 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
a charming visitor for any family in the jand. In the of 
itorial conduct of the paper, a corpe of lady comteibutors 
are organized, a# well as several steriing writers of the 
otter sex. and it is promised that no weekly journal in 
the world shall excel it In pleasing wartety, and the uni 
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| Verses! interest of each successive imeur 





ng one of the oldest and largest newrp Sper ewtab 
2 in the United States, the euberriter oor) 
enlimited fectiities which ensure the C1 pietewene aod 
excellence of this new week!) journal 

TERM*® —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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(Writtes for The Flag of eur Union.) 
THE MISER. 
er ARTAUR L. MESERVE. 
They teil me thet I am growing old, 
But my heart still calls for gold, gol, geld! 


Though im my stout old oakea chest 
A prince's ramsom is et rest. 


They say that I care not for youth, 
Or those that strive for heartfelt truth. 


Methieks of @ time im early years, 
When I was a youth with hepes and fears. 


Poverty drear was then my lot— 
My home was shunned as a plague-spot. 


Nowe stretched a helping hand to me, 
I was shunned as they would leprosy. 


With every slight the hot blood burned— 
“Twas a weary lesson that I learned. 


Time passed—and a man gray and old 
Is cursed for hoarding his shining gold. 


He must help the needy and distressed, 
Give to the church. if he would be blessed. 


So says the world—I give it all its due; 


— As ye did to me do I unto you, 


Rail on!—my heart is callous and cold, 
And still cries out for gold, gold, gold! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


ENGLISH SMUGGLER, 
BY CAPTAIN DUNCAN MCLANE, 


Bon Carter was known at Margate and 
Deal, on the east coast of England, as one of the 
most skilful and daring boatmen in the vicinity. 
Many a vessel he had guided clear of the perils 
of the Goodwin Sands, and many shipwrecked 
crews he had rescued from impending death. 
In the wildest storms, when other boatmen deem- 
ed it madness to put to sea, he would make the 
attempt, even if he fuiled, for he contended that 
no man could tell what he could do until he 
tried. At the time of our story he was between 
fifty and sixty years of age, a little above the 
middle height, and strongly built. His boat, a 
lugger, was manned generally by twelve men, 
four of whom were his own sons. Having been 
very successful in wrecking, he was esteemed 
rich by the boatmen, and could easily have lived 
the rest of his days without labor; but boating 
seemed a necessity of his nature. He was never 
so happy as when afloat. 

Like most of the b , he was suspected of 
smuggling, and whenever he put to sea in 
moderate weather, one of the revenue cutters was 
in the habit of keeping the run of him. Lieu- 
tenant Bragg, who commanded the cutter Dart, 
seemed more officious in this b than any 
of the others ; he fancied that he had once seen 
him sink some tubs of brandy when hard press- 
ed_by the cutter, but though the place was swept 
by creepers nothing was found. 

A Dutch galliot, by the unskilfalness of her 
pilot, was anchored oft’ Margate ands, during 
a westerly gale; one of her cablés parted, and 
apprehensive that the other might also give way, 








she signalled for aid. Carter put off with an, 


anchor and chain; but when he reached her, 
took advantage of the tide, got her underway, and 
piloted her clear of the South Foreland. She 
was bound from Rotterdam for Surinam with a 
cargo of gin, and the wind being fair, proceeded 
down the channel. As part payment, Carter 
received a couple of casks of gin. In working to 
the eastward, after leaving the galliot, he saw a 
vessel’s light, near the southeast edge of the 
Goodwin Sands. He knew that she was ina 
dangerous position, and had reason to believe 
that, with the turn of the tide, she would be lia- 
ble to drift on the sands. With close-reefed sails 
and oars, all hands labored nearly four hours 
before the boat was brought under the lee of the 
vessel. It was the cutter Dart ; her topmast was 
down, bowsprit rigged in, and she was riding by 
asingle anchor, liable to be driven ashore by 
every squall. The anchor and chain which had 
been intended for the galliot, was now of vital 
importance to the cutter. Lieutenant Bragg 
rezarded the timely arrival as a special interposi- 
tion of Providence in his behalf. Carter passed 
the chain on board, and dropped the anchor in 
the best position he could, under the circum- 
stances, to ease the other. When he went on 
board, Bragg embraced him, declaring he had 
saved his vessel. Carter, however, did not re- 
spond to the enthusiastic thanks ; but suggested 
that the end of the chain which had parted might 
be tished up at low water, and give further secu- 
rity tothe vessel. She would then have three 
anchors ahead. This ard job he accomplish 

edin a gale of wind; the end was brought up 
and shackled to the part on board, and now the 
cutter was comparatively safe. 

At daylight, the boat hauled up under the 
stern of the cutter, and Carter sprang on board 
of her to arrange with Bragg the claim he should 
make for his services. They disagreed, each 
was positive, and parted in rather an angry mood. 

“What casks are those in your boat?” de- 
manded Bragg, who happened to see them as 
Carter was about to return. 

“Gin, to be sure,” responded Carter, gruflly. 

“ How came you by them 2” 

“Tris none of your business !” 

“T’ll let you see whether it is or not. Ho, 
there, jump on board the lugger, half-a-dozen of 
you, and take possession of her. Mr. Smith, 
head the party.” 

Mr. Smith was a master’s mate in the service, 
a man about thirty, who had been thrust aside in 
the lise of promotion, to make room for those 
who had infil ence ashore. He was a good sailor, 
well qualified to command a frigate; but was 
not very zealous in his present position. On 
board he went, however, followed by the men; 
Carter also stepped on board, ordered his men to 
out oars, and ke soon cleared the cutter. 

“ Well, Carter,” said Mr. Smith, composedly, 
“what do you intend to do with the lugger; 
for | suppose you still consider her yours, seeing 
you are two to one against us ! iad 

“Mr. Smith, you have charge of the boat; I | 





yield everything to you,” replied Carter. “ Lhave | 
only cleared the cutter because it was necessary | overboard.” 
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for the safety of our lives. 


it will create such a swell upon the sand, that our | 


boat would be swamped.” 

“ But Bragg is signalizing us to put back ?” 

“We are too far to leeward ; besides your 
men don’t know how to manage a boat of this 
kind. 
Dover.” 

“So do I,” replied Smith; “keep her as she 

”» 


Curter was the first man ashore ; he proceeded 
to the custom house, entered his gin, and ex- 
plained the circumstances of having it in his pos- 
session, while Mr. Smith went to report to the 
ooast-guard station. Notwithstanding the action 
of the custom house, the coast-guard retained 
possession of the lugger, until the arrival of the 
cutter. An investigation of the circumstances 
by the officers of the customs and of the coast- 
guard revealed Bragg’s conduct in a very un- 
favorable light, and the only plea which could be 
urged in his behalf, by way of apology, was “ zeal 
for the service.”’ Still he was made to feel that he 
would have ruined the men, who had risked their 
lives to save his vessel, if they had been guilty 
of smuggling. Carter’s conduct in relieving the 
Dutch galliot, and then proceeding to the cutter, 
was brought prominently before the public, pre- 
senting a strong to the proceedi 
Bra_g; but the authorities sustained Bragg— 
they saw in him a man, who would not shrink 
from the discharge of any duty, and while they 
rewarded Carter liberally for the aid he had ren- 
dered the cutter, expressed their approbation of 
the conduct of her commander. 

Bragg, however, was not satisfied. He felt 
that Carter had triumphed over him, that he 
had carried his point, and longed for an oppor- 
tunity to square accounts with him in the dis- 
charge of his duty. There was no doubt in his 
mind that Carter was a smuggler. Indeed, such 
an assumption at that time might have been 
made in relation to nearly all the boatmen. 

One stormy night, he selected a large boat be- 
longing to the coast guard, and with a picked 
crew put to sea. He had received some infor- 
mation, which he hoped to turn to account in 
person. Mr. Smith was left in charge of the 
cutter, which lay at anchor off Hastings, many 
miles from the place where Bragg anticipated to 
fall in with a prize. If he watched the smug- 
glers, they and their friends also watched him 
and the cutter. As the wind was then blowing 
fresh, it was impossible for the cutter to put to 
sea, and this he was aware, would be the time 
chosen by the “ free traders,” to make a run in 
his vicinity. 

The wind was from the southward, blowing 
directly on the shore, and the coast guard boat 
was under close-reefed lugs by the wind headed 
down channel. About ten o’clock, a lugger 
carrying a press of sail, was seen steering for her ; 
Mr. Bragg kept off to forelay the stranger, and 
when near, he hailed through a speaking trumpet 
to heave-to or he would fire into her. In an in- 
stant down went the stranger’s sails, and she 





was brought to the wind, on the weather beam’ 


of the coast guard boat. Mr. Bragg and six of 
his men, cutlass in hand, sprang on board. 

“ What boat is this?” he demanded. 

“The Rescue. Ah, is that you, Mr. Bragg? 
Who would have thought of seeing you out here 
such a night? Of course, you remember your 
old friend, Carter, eh ?”” 

“ What have you on board, sir?” was Bragg’s 
surly response. 

“ Ballast, a cask of water and about a gallon 
more or less of old Jamaica. I prefer it to brandy. 
Will you have a glass ?” 

He made no reply, but inspected the boat. 
He found Carter’s statement correct, and then 
asked : 

“ Where are you bound, sir?” 

“ That is none of your business, sir. The sea 
is as free to me as it is to you. Now that you 
have searched and found nothing, the sooner you 
goon board of your own boat, the better. If 
you detain me another minute, I will enter a 
complaint against you.” 

Mr. Bragg and his men returned to their boat, 
and Carter again made sail, stood before the 
wind, and was soon out of sight. Bragg had 
half made his mind upto return to port; but 
concluded to keep dodging about until midnight, 
though he had little hopes of picking anything 
up. He had been informed that Carter intended 
to run a cargo of brandy that night, and land it 
in a certain creek, and had made his arrange- 
ment at sea and shore to intercept him. His 
hopes of a prize, therefore, after boarding Carter 
and finding nothing, were very uncertain. He 
put his boat about, however, and headed her 
eastward. Near midnight another lugger was 
seen coming before the wind; Bragg laid his 
boat to intercept her, and when she was near 
enough, hailed her to heave-to, but she took no 
notice; he fired a musket, still no change of 
course took place; down she came so rapidly, 
that Bragg, when too late to get out of her way, 
perceived that she would run him down. He 
ordered all his men to fire; a volley followed, 
and next minute his boat was capsized. 

The lugger immediately lowered her sails, 
rounded to, and picked the men up. She was a 
French vessel, and not one on board of her spoke 
English. Mr. Bragg, who understood French, 
learned that she was a fisherman which had been 
driven off her own coast by stress of weather, 
and was now tryingto make an English port. 
She was filled almost to the thwarts with fish 
and nets. He was anxious to recover his own 
boat, which did not sink, because she had air- 
tight compartments, and was hballasted with 
breakers instead of pig iron. The Frenchman 
after a good deal of labor righted the boar, 
baled her out, and gave Mr. Bragg a couple of 
oars, as all his own, the masts and sails, had 
been lost when she was capsized. The crew re- 
turned to their boat, bat Mr. Bragg lingered be- 
hind a minute, and expressed a wish to see if 
there was anything besides fish under the nets. 

“ What,” demanded the Frenchman, indig- 
nantly, “ would you suspect me of being a pirate, 
after rounding to save your life? You have 
fired at me, without hailing, and now yor doubt 
my word. I am half inelined to throw you 


I suggest, therefore, that we put into | 


} 


where I found the 








He felt ashamed, stammered out a kind of an 
apology and left ; but he was not satisfied 

“T believe,” said Bragg, speaking to his cox- 
swain, “that Frenchman is a smugzler, and that 
he has a cargo of brandy under his nets. But 
what could we do without arms ?” 

“I don’t think 80, sir,” replied the coxswain ; 
“if he was a smuggler, he would not have picked 
us up.” 

“IT wish we had our sails, I would follow him ; 
he seems too well acquainted with this coast to 
be an honest trader; and as I live, the fellow has 
hauled his wind and is standing down cliannel.” 

That night, in consequence of the presence of 
the cutter in Hastings, the coast guard in that 
vicinity had been drawn off to the place where 
Carter was expected to land ; to Hastings, there- 
fore, the Frenchman shaped his course. 

The next day Mr. Bragg joined the cutter, 
and as the gale had subsided, got underway, and 
stood along the coast, looking into every creek 
for the French lugger, but he saw nothing of her. 
He then proceeded to Deal, where he saw Car- 
ter, who asked him ironically, if he had made 
any prizes lately. 

“ By the way, Mr. Bragg, there is a rumor 
among the boatmen, that over ten tons of brandy 
were landed at Hastings, within sight of your 
cutter, the night you overhauled me at sea. 
What a pity you had not been there !” 

“Who told you so, sir?” 

A gang of boatmen surrounded him, and re- 
sponded—* We did—we did, etc. What can 
you make of it?” They disliked him, because 
he was always on the lookout for them. Their 
rumors were confirmed by a notification from the 
government, who by some means, had ascertain- 
ed the fact that a large cargo of brandy and silks 
had been successfully landed at Hastings. 

Years passed away, Mr. Bragg had become a 
post captain and was ashore on half pay, and 
Carter had also retired ffom the sea a wealthy 
man. They were neighbors and friends, and 
frequently spoke of the incidents of the past, over 
a social glass. 

One evening when they were both pretty happy 
and talkative, Carter, as he tossed off his neigh- 
bor’s health in a bumper, said that there was one 
story which he had never told him. 

“] suppose, captain, you remember that night 
the Frenchman ran you down ?” 

“ Of course, I do, Carter, I shall never forget 
it, for I nearly lost my life, and what was then 
almost as bad, my reputation for shrewdness. 
The scoundrel landed a cargo under the stern of 
my cutter, while I, who ought to have been on 
board, was ten miles at sea, knocking about 
with a couple of oars.” 

“Well, captain, I commanded that lugger ; 
it was I who ran you down.” 

“ What do you say, Cgeter, you ran me down ?” 

“Yes, captain. I kngw you were on the look- 
out. I sailed along th “ust, got wind of your 
arrangements, and ther ent out in search of 
you. After we parted, orked to windward, 

“slugger, all ready ; I 
hopped aboard o* deecing you were head- 
ed to the westward, infended to pass astern of 
you out of sight, and “hen haul in along the 
land for Hastings. But in the meantime, you 
had tacked, and to my consternation, I found 
you right in my course. I hesitated a moment 
but only a moment, and then decided to run you 
down. I hoped in your eagerness to heave us 
to, that you would neglect to look after your own 
boat, and my hope was realized. You had lost 
steerage way, and I determined to give you the 
stern, and leave you to sink or swim; but when 
I heard the cries of your men for help, my hu- 
manity overcame me. I could not leave them 
to perish, though by saving their lives I ran the 
risk of losing my liberty. We picked you up 
like good Christians, taking care, however, at 
the same time, to cast your masts and sails adrift, 
and scatter your oars. We left you all right, 
made for Hastings, where our friends were ready 
to receive us; the cargo was landed, the boat 
launched, and by daylight, I jumped on board 
my own boat again, which was in the offing 
waiting for me. That night’s work completed 
my fortune ; it was the last scrape of the kind I 
ever engaged in.” 

“Carter,” replied the captain, “I always sus- 
pected you of smuggling; but I never thought 
you had a hand in that scrape. I will forgive 
you, however, upon one condition; I’m going to 
run for Parliament next election, give me your 
vote, and I’ll call the account square.” 

“You shall have it, eaptain, and those of a 
dozen others, all good men and true, who have 
run more cargoes of brandy under your nose 
than would float a ten gun pelter.”” 

Through Carter's influence, he obtained suf- 
ficient votes to balance the election in his favor ; 
he was returned to Parliament, and in the course 
of time became one of the lords of the admiralty. 


The boatmen rather liked him because they had 4 


always outwitted him. He was too zealous, too 
impetuous, to cope with men, who by constant 
exposure to danger, had become perfectly self- 
possessed, under the most trying circumstances. 
While on the coast guard, they kept him con- 
tinually on the move by doubtful information, 
and when he was looking out in one place, they 
were at work in another. He never took a prize 
until he was returned to Parliament. Carter and 
his friends boasted that they made him a lord, 
because he did not know enough to outwit a 
smuggler. 





THE HONEYMOON. 


The origin of this word is so little known, and 
yet so highly and generally interesting, that we 
are constrained to give zn account of it. It is 
traceahle toa Teutonic origin. Among the Teu- 
tons was a favorite drink called metheglin. 
was made ot honey, and much like the present 
mead of the same name im European countries. 
The same beverage was in use among the Saxons, 
as well as another, morat, which was also made | 
of honey, 
honeyed drinks were used in great abundance at 
festivals. Among the nobility the marriage was 
celebrated a whole lunar month, which was call- 
ed a moon, during which the festival board was 
well supplied with the honey drink. Hence this 
month of festival was called the honah moon, or 
honeymoon, which means a festival. The 
famous Alaric is said to have died on his wed 
ding-nigh, from the effects of too much indul- 
ce in metheglin.—New York Lay Book. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ QuastiongR."—It was the opinion of Hippocrates, that 
fa-ting less than seven days is not invariatly fatal, but 
after that period, notwithstanding individuals may sur- 
vive and take food, their previous abstinence will occa- 


sion deat 

PENnt-a-Liner —<According to Charles Reade, the inter- 
national copyright between England and France is de- 
fective in securing the rights of diamatic authors. 

L C.—The rudeness of Dr. Parr to ladies was sometimes 
extreme. Toa lady who had ventured to oppose him 
with more warmth of temper than cogency of reason- 
ing, and who afterwards apologized for herreif by say- 
ing. ** that it was the privilege of women to talk poa- 

sense,’ ** No, madam,” Se replied, * it is not their priv- 
ilege. but their infirmity. ucks oni Arey if they 
could. but nature only suffers them to waddle" 

Amateur.—I. * Glaging " is the superficial Fenpiention ef 
transparent color; ‘“‘scumbling’’ is effected with 
opaque color. 2. Paul Weber is at present residing at 
Frankfort-on-the Maine, Germany. 

M. D.—You should take out a government license for 
your yacht. 

Whe —The Morgan horses are the best roadsters in the 
countr, 

A Mippuksex Farmer.—You ask if it is proper to say a 
“side bill plough?’ Of course not- the implement is 

a“ hill--ide’’ plough Would you say side-bouse, or 
house side’ The blunder is almo-t universal 

R. A.—Dwarf pear-trees, if properly cultivated and cared 
for, will bear abundantly fur many—say twenty-five, 


ears. 

Aater.—There is an authentic portrait of General Benja- 
min Lincoln in the rooms of the Historica) Society. 

Quenist—Garibaldi is about the age of Louis Napoteon— 
fifty-two; but he unites the enthusiasm of youth to 
the vigor of maturity. 

L. G., New York.—The book was not noticed by us on ac- 
count of its political bearings—politics and polemics 
find no place in our columns. 

G., New Haven, Ct. —If you have three hours a day which 
you can devote to study, instead of complaining. you 
should deem yourself fortunately cireumstanced. 

@ man has risen to distinction in letters with less oppor- 
Be’ for selt-culcure. 
C. © , Cambridge, Mass.—The man who, with the tights 
of ine’ present dey, denies the benefit and importance 
nastics, is simply a blockhead, and that’s the 
end of i it. 

Mas. A. H., Medford, Mass —The intimacy between Gari- 

baldi and Alexander crea senior, is said to have 
ended in the in their habite— 
the Teatlen hero is a Spartan, the Frenchman @ sy barite. 

L. 8.—No one can expect to succeed in writing verses, 

who offers borm and storm as rhywes. Sucu things 

affect a nice ear like a discord in music. If you uuder- 

take to rhyme, rhyme weil. . 








THE PENALTIES OF GREATNESS. 

If the annoyances of men and women who 
have risen to distinction were fairly weighed 
against the pleasures of eminent position, in 
ninety cases out of a hundred the scale of agree- 
ables would kick the beam. Yet each person 
who strives to rise above his fellows is, of course, 
convinced in his own mind that he is to prove 
the fortunate exception to the rule, just as 
“ mankind think all men mortal but themselves.”’ 
The same man who, while an undistinguished 
member of the mass, escapes with only his share 
of the rubs and elbowings incidental to life, the 
moment he becomes isolated and conspicuous, is 
a target for every arrow, as well as every pop- 
gun. If he is a politidal character, he is set in a 
public pillory, and there are plenty of hands to 
fling stones and rotten eggs at his devoted head. 
Let a man who, as a private citizen, is universally 
well spoken of and well regarded, become, by a 
freak of fortune a presidential candidate, and he 
must have the hide of a rhinoceros, plated with 
the poet’s “triple brass,” if he can stand un- 
moyed against the storm of abuse to which he is 
subjected till he is elected or—defeated. In the 
former case, his elevation is dearly purchased ; in 
the latter, his humiliation is deepened by the 
many affronts that have been put upon him. 
“ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny.”’ Men are often pgn- 
ished for the purity of their reputations, as Aris- 
tides was exiled by his fellow-citizens because 
they were tired of hearing him called “the 
just ’—though he never forfeited that title. 

It was not our intention, however, to speak of 
the troubles of seeking greatness, but of the an- 
noyances to which those who have achieved 
greatness are subjected. It has always struck’ us 
that one of the most serious suflerings of dis- 
tinguished people must be their deprivation of 
privacy. ‘The literary lion has literally no place 
where he can lay his head quietly—no refuge. 
His very study is invaded. Strangers thrust 
themselves into his parlor, and edge their way to 
his table. Every mail brings him letters from 
people who must be answered. He cannot walk, 
or ride, or drive, without being beset by spies. 
If those who received his hospitality -weut away 
contented with their entertainment, it would be 
passing well. But they will not remain silent; 
they consider that the sanctity of the domestic 
fireside cannot be claimed as a protection by the 
unhappy man of distinction. They care not 
ouly to eat his dinners, to sleep in his beds, and 
listen to his conversation, but to report every- 
thing they see and hear under his roof—not 
verbally, but in print. They publish in newspa- 
pers and books sketches of his domestic rela- 
tions, expatiate on the looks, language, dress and 
tastes of his wife and daughters, aud blazon 
their forced acquaintance with the unhappy lion, 
either from motives of vanity or for the more 
sordid love of gain. Sometimes death, even, 
does not save the victim from inquisition and 
exposure. Captain Trelawney, the professed 
friend of Lord Byron, sneaked into the room 
where he lay cold in death, eluding the vigi- 
lance, or disarming the suspicion of the poet's 
faithful body-servant, 
made the discovery, which he afterwards pro- 
claimed to the world, that the author of Childe 
Harold was deformed in both feet. 


and lifting the shroud, 


It requires 





| but one step more—to rob the grave of great- 
| ness; and even that has been done 
Need we search further for the 


by these 
| social vampires. 


| key to the moroseness, misanthropy and defiance 

| of social customs of many eminent meu! The 

provocation is bitter. 

|  Weshali probably be told that the eager de- 

mand for literary gossip is a legitimate apology 
for the literary spy. 


“ Not theirs the blame who farnieh forth the treat, 
But ours *bo throug the board aud grosmy eat 


| This apology may avail the wretched literary 
| hack, the starving pensioner of Grab Street, but 
| there are sinners of » higher rank—iiterary men 








of eminence themselves, who stoop to par 


a morbid curiosity, One of our foregn ex 


changes, in spesking of this subject, save that 
Dickens has lately been victimized in this way 
by Hans Christian Andersen, the Swedish aut or 
so popular on both sides of the Atlantic We 


are sorry that Andersen has been engaged in this 
business, but still we are inclined to think that 
he, at least, has erred unconsciously. He is one 
of the simplest and most guileless of men, one 
who “wears his heart upon bis sleeve,” one who 
cares not to conceal any detail of his own life 
from the world, and is therefore likely to attribute 
An English 
writer, in discussing the annovances to whieh 
great men and their familtes are subjected, says 

“ We compared the existence of the families of 
such victims to those of the monstrosities exhib- 
ited in caravans ; 

scarcely adequate, 


the same indifference to others 


but even that comparison is 

The Pig-Faced Lady surely 
has an occasional refuge from two-penny sight- 
seers, and wet evenings, occasionally, that she 
can call her own. i a can searcely 
be supposed always to be exhibWfing his spots ; 
he must have some intervals of rest and leisure, 
during which he can set the public at defiance, 
and exult in the comfortable consciousness that 
he is not bound to make himself agreeable. 
Even the Woolly Horse, too, must have his mo- 
ments atthe manger, where he can crunch his 
corn in content, and know that he is not being re- 
ported. And asfor the Talking Fish, his bril- 
liant flashes of silence have long since rendered 
him independent of public attention. But there 
seems to be no rest for eminent men and their 
families, unless they adopt the course suggested ; 
and, since no other security can be afforded them, 
seck the protection of the cgpventional fiction, 
which, in connection with a self-possessed ser- 
vant and a hall-door, is well calculated to resist 
intruders. Some persons may be born to pub- 
licity, others may desire to achieve it; bat no- 
body should be compelled to have it thrust upon 
them. A man’s private actions are as mach his 
property as his game, which the law allows him 
to preserve ; and surely poachers in the oné case 
are as deserving of punishment as in the other. 
It may not be easy to enforce a legal penalty, tor 
the reporters, unfortunately, are not given to 
slander, which it would be easy to deal with. It 
is their flattery and adulation which is the grand 
ditticulty, and this can be met only by the social 
process of ‘letting them alone—very severely.’ 
In some cases a social kicking—if it could be 
effected conveniently, and without witnesses— 
might be considered an appropriate addition, as 
when, for instance, a visitor at the table of a dis- 
tinguished man of letters now living, described 
the wife of his host as ‘looking as if she liked a 
good dinner, with all the trimmings.’” It is 
surely time to establish the fact that the great 
benefactors of the human race—poets, historians, 
savans, painters, sculptors, even soldiers and 
statesmen, have the same social rights which are 

ded to the humblest laborer. 
———-- > 
~~ pdisenerenenere, 

A strange case of presentiment is recorded at 
Cambridge Valley, N. Y., by the Register of 
that place, as having recently occurred. A little 
boy of thirteen, son of Mr. Culver, had made 
arrangements to attend a balloon ascension at 
Saratoga, but his mother, having dreamed that 
her littleson had suddenly died, had fears that 
he might meet with some accident in the crowd, 
and would not permit his attendance. By way 
of compensation, she permitted him to go berry- 
ing in the fields with some other children. He 
fell into a pond before his return, the same after- 
noon, and was drowned! How strongly this re- 
calls to mind Leigh Hunt's poem of “ The Inev- 
itable,” in which a man, afraid of death ina par- 
ticular locality, wishes Solomon, the “ Lord of 
the Magic Ring,” to send him, by his magic 
power, elsewhere. He does so, and the man is 
killed in the removal. Shelley has an idea, too, 
of a soldier in battle, standing in a particular 
spot, seeing a shell approaching, springing six 
feet away to escape it, and landing in the very 
spot where one of the fragments of the shell 
strikes and blows him to pieces. Scott tells a 
story of a fisherman of whom it was predicted 
that he would be drowned on a certain day. His 
wife kept him at home, but he was taken with a 
fit and drowned by falling forward with his face 
in @ basin of water in which he was washing. 








ee 

Bostos Harsor.—The survey of Boston 
i... bor is about completed, and additional assis- 
tants from Washington have been sent for to pre- 
pare a correct chart. The channel has not varied 
much since the last survey, so far as depth is con- 
cerned, but it hasin width. It is the opinion of 
the surveyors that any further obstruction of the 
rivers which empty into the harbor should be 
avoided. 





+--+ _ — * 
Rerics or Caarces 1. — There are interest- 
ing relics of Charles I preserved in a glass case 
kept in the village church of Ashburnham, near 
Battle, Sussex, viz., the watch, the shirt. aud a 
pair of white silk drawers which he wore on the 
morning of his execution, together with the 
sheet in which his body was wrapped after death 


— oon + 





Severe.—A foreign critic thas deacrilex the 
talents and voices of Mademoiselles Vandel 
henven-Duprez, and Maurie Sax, who lately made 
their Jcbut at the Grand Opera, in Robert le 
Diable: “ Mile. Vandetheuven is an artite with 
out avoice. Mile. Sa& is a voice without art 


eee 





Stazer Preacnixe.—The Bishop of Lon 
don lately preached in the open air to about 10 
working men and children, in one 
uncivilized portions of the 
metropolis. 


of the must 


outshiru of the 
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Tae Scumer ix Frasce —They have had 





a miscrable summer in France, thie year, 
blessed with as little sunshine a peridivas 
Albion.” 
et ao-—-* — 
PomoLocicar.—Col. Marshal PP Wilder hae 
about 2500 pear trees in bearing, on his evtate in 





Dorchester. 
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STARTING A PAPER. 
Some people think that starting a paper is “as 
easy as rolling off a log.” To be sure any one 


¢an start a paper; but to make it go, “hue lator, | 


hoc opus est,” there’s the rub. A small amount 
of capital is requisite for the necessary material, 
for type, paper, ink, office fixtures; but the tact 
that is a guarantee of success, the nice perception 
of the popular pulse, the selection of the vein to 
be worked, the energy that faces obstacles and 
overcomes them, these are rare qualities, and yet 
every one of them is indispensable. When a 
man fails in other kinds of business, and yet has 
a few hundreds at his command, he is very apt to 
embark in the newspaper lottery. He sees the 
country flooded with papers, yet he has no re- 
morse at adding to their number ; there is some- 
thing so seductive in the editorial “we.” He 
fancies he multiplies his forces indefinitely by the 
right to use that imposing plural. When a man 
atilicted with the itch for writing, thinks of estab- 
lishing a paper, he may well be deemed incurable. 
It is a clear case, demanding application to the 
courts fur a writ of “ inquiry into lunacy,” with 
Somerville looming up in the near prospect. A 
man may be cared of gambling, but there is no 
hope tor him who is given to starting a paper. 

‘The literary adventurer usually tinds a printer 
to share his folly. Printers have just the same 
mania for starting papers, that actors have for 
becoming theatrical managers. The splendid 
success of a few score of ventures blinds their 
eyes to the numberless wrecks that strew the 
rocky shores of paperdom. 

The man who can bespatter three pages of 
foolseap per hour with pointless paragraphs, 
fancies himself born to be an editor. The idea 
of talent, information, tact and capacity, as 
necessary qualifications, never troubles his con- 
ceited brain, or rather the head which is supposed, 
in his case, to Le the “dome of thought.” If a 
doubt of obtaining a paying circulation occurs to 
him, he falls back on the idea of “ advertise- 
ments.” There is a magic in the very word. 
But advertisers are remarkably shy birds. They 
never patronize new papers unless on terms that 
are absolutely ruinous to the unhappy proprie- 
tors. This our adventurer soon finds out. Then, 
if he be a man of no principles, he may attempt 
the black mail dodge. But that has long ago 
been “played out,” and is now only a sort of 
gratuitous advertising. As cash runs short, and 
credit is dubious, you can trace the decadence of 
the enterprise by extravagant putts of very cheap 
new eating-houses, whose “ magnificent beans ” 
and “aromatic cotlee” are la to the skies. 
The unfortunate editor is plies oe By- 
and-by, these culinary editorials cease. Be sure 
the editor is keeping an enforced fast. Then 
comes a spasmodic burst of trumpets, announc- 
ing the unparalleled success of the journal, with 
apologies for the early exhaustion of the preced- 
ing day’s edition, and mysterious threats of a 
Hoe'’s cylinder. The next day the paper stops. ! 

Of course the editor and proprietor is heard 
of no more in the publishing line. There you 
are mistaken. He is under a cloud for a few 
weeks, during which he is raking and scraping 
together the sinews of war, and one fine day he 
is out with another new paper, prepared to run 
the same brief, brilliant career. The affection is 
chronic—the mania dies out only with the life of 
the victim. 

There is another sort of speculator, but his 
career is hardly “germane to the matter ;” we 
allude to the man who is always selling out a 
paper. He is a shrewd operator, starts an estab- 
lishment, gets a run of business by a lucky 
stroke, and sells on the rise. He is too shrewd 
to hold on to his property, and so turns his 
money when he can. 

In sober seriousness, to start a paper now-a- 
days, with a prospect of success, requires large 
capital, rare tact, coolness, experience and inde- 
fatigable energy. A very novel idea may have a 
certain metallic value, but novel ideas are rarer 
now even than they were in the days of Solomon, 
when there was ‘‘ nothing new under the sun.” 





Coroner Fremont.—This indefatigable man, 
says a California journal, is in a fair way to be 
repaid for his labors. He has just completed the 
most extensive works known in California for 
mining purposes ; among which is a railroad four 
miles in length, to bring his quartz from his 
mine to his crushing mills. He has eighty-eight 
Stampers running night and day, crushing ninety 
tons of rock in twenty-four hours, which pays 
him about $25 per ton, leaving him a net profit 
of about $2000. 





Important, 1F Tree.—A bald-headed gen- 
tleman in England has realized a beautiful crop 
of down, which bids fair to become hair, if it 
continues to grow, from the application of plaster 
of Paris, for the purpose of taking a cast of his 
features. The artist, a well-known maker of 
busts, vouches for the fact. 





Freitiess Searcu.—All New England and 
Canada have been searched to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the boy Rice, kidnapped from the 
custody of his parents, but though large rewards 
have been offered, all efforts have proved 
unavailing. 





A untversat Mocrver.—A woman in Troy 


who attends all the funerals that take place in | 
No- | 


that city has attracted newspaper attention. 
body knows who she is, and she is so respectable 
looking they don’t like to inquire. 





Mrs. Barrow.—Halifax papers are unani- 





HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP. 

Now that the manly art of horsemanship is 
attracting great attention in this country, every- 
thing relating to riding is eagerly caught by those 
who feel a new-born enthusiasm for the spur and 
the saddle. We were reading, the other day an 
excellent article on the subject in the London 
Quarterly Review, and though it treated specially 
of fox-hunting, still we found some valuable hints 
applicable to every kind of riding. We com- 
mend to the attention of our equestrian friends 
the following passages : 

“Four-fifths of the art of horsemanship de- 
pends on attaining a proper seat, and one-fifth on 
possessing a pair of light hands. The generality 
of riders are apt to sit on thei: horses in a bent 
attitude, and when a man rides in this toad-lixe 
position he travels always ready, at a moment’s 
notice, to describe a parabolic curve over his 
horse’s head, should the animal take a notion to 
stumble and fall, and the result is likely to be a 
concussion of the brain or a dislocation of his 
neck—the horse standing by uninjured. On the 
other hand, when a man sits upright, evenly bal- 
anced on his saddle, any sudden jerk or move- 
ment forward throws his shoulders backward. 
If the horse falls, the animal is the sole sufferer, 
the fore part of his body becomes a buffer, pre- 
venting the concussion from injuring, in the 
smallest degree, the rider. If a horse only trips, 
a rider justly poised in the saddle can easily re- 
cover him. ‘The instant he is down, however, 
the rider should vacate his saddle, as the momen- 
tum of the animal will probably cause him to 
roll over. In leaping a fence, too, if the rider 
sits properly on his saddle, the horse, and not he, 
receives the concussion of any fall that may en- 
sue, simply because the spring of the animal, in 
taking the leap, had thrown his shoulders back- 
ward, and his head out of danger ; whereas, if 
the rider had assumed a bent attitude, his nose 
would have been seen plowing mother earth the 
moment the muzzle of his horse impinged upon 
it. Inthe year 1848, Major General William 
Yorke Moore, of the British army, rode over a 
precipice of two hundred and thirty-seven feet, 
perpendicular height, on the island of Dominica, 
and escaped with his life, although every bone in 
his horse’s body was broken. The accident oc- 
curred in the evening. Three men had been 
previously dashed to pieces at the same place, 
and a fourth met a similar fate subsequently, 
when the Colonial A bly took to 
prevent such catastrophes. Had not the general 
preserved an erect position and clung to his horse, 
his life would have paid the forfeit. His recovery 
from the shock of the fall was nearly as mirac- 
ulous as his escape from instant death. If a 
horse be but properly dealt with, he can gallop 
down a turf hill with as much rapidity as along a 
race course. He should be encouraged by a 
loose rein to carry his head as low as possible, to 
enable him to take care of his feet, and in case 
of treading on a rolling stone to recover his bal- 
ance by throwing it up. If the rider, following 
the instinct and example of the horse, throw his 
weight backward, the descent can be made at 
considerable speed, without the smallest danger. 
The horse must not be allowed to descend the 
slope diagonally, as he will inevitably slip upon 
his side. His head must be guided straight on- 
ward, but care taken not to induce him to raise 
it up.” 








Resvutt or Forry.—William Houser was 
almost instantly killed in Dauphin, Pa., while en- 
gaged in unloading heavy timber from a wagon. 
He was in the habit of getting in front of the 
timber, and, placing his shoulder underneath, 
would assist in raising it upon the wheels of the 
wagon, and when the timber was ready to be 
thrown upon the ground he would quickly jerk 
his head from below it, and thus permit it to pass 
over his body. He was cautioned against this 
method several times by those working with him, 
but continued the foolish practice, until a heavy 
timber caught him upon the neck, dragged his 
body to the ground, smashing nis head horribly, 
and, it is said, dislocating his neck. 





Wueart rrom a Witp Goose.—About four 
years ago, Mr. George Middleton, of the town- 
ship of Mersea, Canada, took a small quantity of 
wheat from the crop of a wild goose, and sowed 
it. The fall sowing yielded a large increase of 
excellent grain. This year he has cut one acre 
of magniticent wheat, the produce of the few 
grains which he had planted four years ago in 
his garden. 





A CASTLE TO BE SHOT FOR.—There is to be 
a general German shooting match at Cologe 
about this time. The prize 10 be gained is a 
castle, of the value of about £6000, situated op- 
posite to Coblentz. It will not be the first time 
acastle has been taken by shots. The prize 
ought to be called a shot-tower. 





ScientiFic Discovery.—Professor Ehren- 
berg has examined, with great care, some speci- 
mens of snow, earth and rock, brought from the 
summit of Mount Blane, in which he has been 
able to determine the existence of eighty-five 
forms of organic life. 





A Curiosity.—Among the latest arrivals of 
curiosities at New York, is an electric eel, about 
four feet long, and as large round as a good-sized 
healthy man’s arm. Contact with the creature 
will knock a man down. 





Justice ror Hick axp Low.—According 
to the Russian criminal returns tor 1858, amoug 


| the convicts were 23 hereditary nobles, 39 enjoy- 


ing personal nobility, and 22 ecclesiastics. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
It is a beautifal thought that as we proceed 
upward from the earth, its attractions diminish. 


Steady application will remove mountains, | 


however deeply they may be based. 

The moderns derive their wisdom from the 
pithy apothegms of the ancients. 

Seclusion from the world is unhealthy both for 
mind and body. 

It is difficult to avoid infection when the moral 
atmosphere is tainted. 

Air, food, exercise and cleanliness, are four 
pillars of health. 

Envy is destroyed by true friendship, as co- 
quetry is by true love. 

Dreaming is a confused operation of the men- 
tal faculties sporting unrestrained. 

Harsh critics of books are generally those 
whose own books have been failures. 

Literary Bohemians have their kings and 
queens, like the beggars and the gipseys. 

There is no ass that dees not think his own 
bray the perfection of music. 

Value the friendship of him who stands by 
you in the storm. 

There are many doublings in that complex 
structure, the human heart. 

Some California miners, like some boatmen, 
sleep on their ores. 

The miser lives poor to die rich, and is the 
jailor of his house. 

The test of enjoyment is the remembrance 
that it leaves behind it. 

Bats in India are called flying foxes, and 
measure six inches from tip to tp. 

Three millions of cocoa-nuts are imported 
each year from the island.of Ceylon. 

The Prince of Wales, thus far, has conducted 
himself like a perfect gentleman. 

Women who are the least bashful are not un- 
frequently the most modest. 

As we advance in life, We lose many of our 
loves, friendships and sensibilities. 

That “ grievances should be redressed before 
supplies are granted,” is a good political rule. 

The Germans have no shame of pedantry ; 
the French have no shame of enthusiasm. 

A weak man is always suspicious, yet always 
liable to be surprised and shocked. 

Pride in former ages was held in repute ; 
vanity is so held now. —_- 

In good prose, every word used by the writer 
should be just the word. 





A BISHOP IN A FIX. 

An Episcopal bishop, well known and well be- 
loved in New York, had occasion, a short time 
since, to hold confirmation in a church in West- 
chester county, N. Y. Not knowing the exact 
locality of the building, he hailed some one by 
the way, and inquiring fy Mr. D——’s church, 
received his directions, hia rode on. Arrived, 
he alighted, and not rey | v finding the usual 
robing-room, inquire?" Sere’s your vestry ?” 
“ There is none in irch,” was the reply. 
The bishop shrugg: y * sulders, and retiring 
as modestly as was pe (“to the extreme cor- 
ner of the church, dew his outer habiliments, 
and loosening the aS katly tied bundle, drew 
forth its contents, and 4 ame to array himself 
in the apostolic lawn. 'A suppressed sign of 
astonishment, on the part of the congregation, 
arrested his attention, and in the moment’s 
pause, some one stepped up in evident confusion, 
with the remark: “ There must be some mis- 
take here, sir.” “ Why,” rejoined the bishop, 
‘isn’t this Mr. D——’s church? I appointed 
to hold confirmation here today.” ‘ Well, sir, 
there’s another Mr. D——, just beyond here, 
that keeps an Episcopal church ; perhaps that’s 
where you mean?” The bundle of canonicals, 
and the bishop with it, were seen leaving. 





Aw eccentric Bee-Keerer.—An eccentric 
character in England, named Cutler, sold a good 
farm and all his crops, went to live in an old hut 
at Ashley Heath, and went to keeping bees, of 
which he had about three hundred hives. The 
neighbors became annoyed, but he persisted for 
a dozen years, when they attempted to eject him. 
The officer found this rather hard to do, for the 
bees that would not sting Cutler, were 'e:s par- 
ticular about him. After removing the propri- 
etor, it took the officer and his assistants three 
days to remove the bees, at an expense of £5 for 
calico and strings for wrappers, £5 for the hire 
of wagons, and £6 9s. 6d. for three men’s hire. 





Goop Apvice.—All who suffer from Dyspep- 
tic attacks, or from Indigestion, Sour Stomach, 
Heart Burn, Water Brash, Debility, ete., may 
safely calculate that a trial of the far-famed 
Orygenated Bitters will accomplish a cure both 
speedy and permanent. A trial is recommended. 
Prepared by S. W. Fowre & Co., Boston, and 
sold by Druggists and Agents everywhere. 
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CompLiIMENTARY.—Young Van Buren, of 
New Windsor, in his salutatory at the « e- 
ment of the Rensellaer Polytechnic Institute, de- 
clared that the ladies were at the head of all 
science—“‘since curiosity was the mother of 
discovery !”” 








“Tue Wercome Guest.”—This is the best 
weekly family paper published in America. Full 
to the brim each week with oriyinal tales, sketches, 
adventures, gossip, news of the day, wit, humor, 
and poetic gems. 
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A NvISaNce TO BE ABATED.—The Emperor 





Napoleon has determined to do avay with the | 


odious passport system. It will largely increase 


the number of visitors to Paris and other parts | 


Foug cents per copy, every- | 


=O FRE PFLAG OF COR CTNIOCN?2«- 


| Foreign Mtems. 





| At Chatham, England, at noon each day, a 
gun is tired by electricity, from the Greenwich 
Observatory. 

An assembly of homepathists met at Vienna, 
| Aug. 10th, in commemoration of the death of 
| Hahnemann. 

It is reported that perfect equality in civil and 
political matters for all creeds, is to be proclaimed 

| in Austria. 

| The vintage in Italy is again bad. For nine 

| years running, the disease has attacked the Ne- 
apolitan vines, and the wine grows yearly dearer 
and worse. 

Since the opening of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, on the loth of June, 1854, upwards 
of nine millions of people have visited the 

| building. 

The British Ministry has obtained from Par- 
| liament an additonal vote of two millions ster- 
| ling by means cf exchequer bills, on account of 
| the bad harvest prospects. 

| The sultan proposes to hypothecate custom 
| duties at various ports, and make the British con- 
| suls receivers, as security for the new loan ander 
European guarantees. 

Heirs to the estate of Lord Townly are now 
called for through the English paper’. This is 
one of the largest estates ever left in England, 
and is now in possession of the government. 

A conspiracy has been discovered at Bujukder, 
near Constantinople. The conspirators had 
| formed the project of plundering the embassies. 
Numerous arrests have taken place, and arms 
have been seized. 

Garibaldi, writing to the secretary of the Gari- 
baldi Fund, London, says: “ Should you wish 
touemploy any money generously subscribed by 
your fellow-countrymen for us, send us, before 
all, muskets with bayonets.” 

The Paris correspondent of the London Post 
says: ‘* According to despatches from Naples, 
which reached Paris on Sunday, the king is like- 
ly to abandon his domini Neither the army, 
nor the navy, it is said, will fight for Francis IL.” 

The London Saturday Review has reviewed 
the oration in which Mr. Everett replied to Earl 
Grey’s charges against American institutions. 
It is said not to be very successful in its attack 
upon Mr. Everett's position. 

The consumption of coal in France 1s 
11,000,000 tons yearly—three-tifths of it in man- 
ufactories. A large portion of the whole is brought 
from abroad—1,000,000 tons from England, 
2,700,000 from Germany, and 700,000 trom 
Prussia. In 1858, the quantity supplied by Eng- 
land was only 500,000 tons, by Belgium 1,700,- 
000, and by Prenis 20,000. 


— —— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


A man should ifest and ¢ icate his 
joy, but, as much as possible, conceal and smother 
his grief. 

The loss of goods and money is often no loss ; 
if we had not Jost them, they might perhaps have 
occasioned us greater loss. 








It has been said that we can earn genuine 
manhood only by serving out steadily and faith- 
fully the period of boyhood. 

No man can improve in any company for 
which he has not respect enough to feel himself 
under some degree of restraint. 

Dickens says that a beautiful face lifts the 
heart to the Creator. We are afraid that it of- 
tener rivets them on the creature. 

Persons complain that they cannot find words 
for their thoughts, when the real cause is they 
cannot find thoughts for their words. 

A pleasant and cheerful mind sometimes 
grows uponan old and worn-out body, like misle- 
toe upon a dead tree. 

Those who reprove us are more valuable 
friends than those who flatter us. True progress 
requires either faithful friends or severe enemies. 

Naval architects are discussing the question 
what shape is best for a vessel. Undoubtedly it 
should be ship-shape. 

The secret of respectability lies in the strict 
observance of the following three rules: Live 
within your means, always tell the truth, and 
keep good company. 

It is one among the pious and valuable max- 
ims which are ascribed to Francis de Sales, “ A 
judicious silence is always better than truth spok- 
en without charity.” 

Time is vastly more valuable to the young 
than to the old ; and yet the young seem only 
anxious to get rid of it—sometimes by down- 
right murder, as if it were the worst of enemies. 

Hope writes the poetry of the boy, memory 
thatof aman. Man looks forward with smiles, 
but backward with sighs. Such is the wise provi- 
dence of God, The cup of life is sweetest at the 
brim, the flavor is impaired as we drink deeper, 
and the dregs are made bitter that we may not 
struggle when it is taken from our lips. 





Hoker's Budget. 


What trade was the man who killed William 
Rafus? Ans.—Bill-sticker. 

When does a man shave with a silver razor? 
Ans.—When he cuts off his heirs with a shilling. 

An English Conundrum.—W hat forest trees are 
impostures ? Ans.—The oaks (hoax). 

A Western editor has seen a pigeon with three 
well-formed legs It must be a sfou/-pigtion. 

In all noble enterprises, the ladies are like the 
electric telegraph—far in advance of the ma/es. 

A lady sometimes gets as much intoxicated at 
her glass, as a toper does at his. 

Feminine headache—a fictitious disease by 
which women seek to conceal their heart-ache. 





A banquet hall is undoubtedly a very pleasant 
place; yet it is filled with the “ gnashing of 
teeth.” 

A lady sometimes keeps charms upon her 
watehguard, but it is more important that she 
keep watch and guard upon her charms. 

A man's good fortune often turns his head ; 
his bud fortune as often averts the heads of his 
friends. 





Why is a young lady who deserts a dandy ade 
| mirer like a large steamer entering anver® Ans. 
— Because she leaves a swell, 

| ke : 
| A pretty girl's sentimental religion—If an 
| ayreeabie tellow kisses you on one cheek, turn to 
} him the other also 


| “IT po through my work,” as the needle said 


tothe idie boy. “ Bat not till you are hard- 
pushed,”’ as the idle boy said to the needle.” 





Quill and Scissors. 


It is stated that the Hon. John A. King, one 
of the New York committee to invite the Prince 
of Wales to visit that city, was once presented at 
the throne of George HI], the greatrand father 
of the young prince. ‘There is a venerable lady 
in this State who danced with the Dake of Kent, 
the yrandfather of the Prince of Wales, when he 
visited Massachusetts more than sixty years ago 
The father of Queen Victoria then travelled 
abroad as the fourth son of the British king 

According to an extract from the Turin Mil: 
tary Gazette in the Paris paper, France has sold 
to Piedmont, at a reduced rate, 50,000 rifles, and 
it isto let her have a further quantity; also a 
certain number of heavy guns and a quantity of 
yowder and ammunition. The weather in 

‘rance continues extremely variable, with mach 
rain. 

A hen laid three eggs in a dove-cote at Lowell 
recently, and a day or two ago, says the News, 
the propnetor found that a dove had set upon 
the eggs and hatched out one black chicken. The 
dove was not lange enough to cover all the egy» 
‘The chick had been nursed and fed by the dove 
for a week, and was healthy and strong. 

The Manchester Mirror says a young man 
who resides near Squam Mountain, im Holder- 
ness, While walking along the highway a few 
evenings since, was attacked by a lange wildcat, 
which he shook off with much difficulty, and then 
made a successful retreat, closely pursued by the 
varmint, 

The demand for canal boats to do the business 
of the Erie Canal has become so great that boats 
are brought in from the Pennsylvania canals, and 
lately twenty barges were towed to Albany from 
the Delaware and Hudson canal to go into the 
trade from Buttalo to New York. 

The Hartford Times states that the American 
Hard Rubber Co., who have extensive works at 
Beacon Falls, where they employ two hundred 
hands, have sold out and will remove with all 
their works, on the first of October next, to Flush - 
ing, L. 

Thaddeus M. Rogers was tried at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, for the murder of a Mexican on 
Christmas last, and found guilty of murder in the 
first degree. He wasto be hung on the L4th inst. 
This is the first conviction of an American for 
murder in that country for twelve years. 


Gov. Moore of Alabama has given a new direc- 
tion to gallantry, and manifested his deference to 
the female sex in a novel way. It is reported 
that finding the penitentiary at Wetumpka too 
full he has discharged the female convicts to | 
make room for the males! 

In the Eastern States, codfish are plenty and 
salmon scarce and dear. In California, however, 
codtish are scarce while salmon are plenty, the 
former being quoted in San Francisco at 12 and 
the latter at 10 cents per pound. 

A thousand tons of freight per day are dumped 
at the Louisville depot of the Nashville railroad, 
owing to the increased shipments of breadstuffs 
South, and the road can only carry away halt of 
it daily. 

The amount of lumber surveyed at Bangor 
from January 1, 1860, to September 1, was 
112,568,523 feet, as follows: green pine, 32,421,- 
759; dry pine, 6 910,215; spruce, 60,971,908 ; 
hemlock, etc., 12,264, 641. 

The race of giants is not extinct. One of the 
modern sons ot Anak is Mr. Frederick Decker, 
of Ossian, Livingston county, N. Y., who is nine- 
teen years of uge, seven feet high, and weighs 
three hundred pounds. 

For several years past Florida has suffered in 
her crops beyoud any State at the South, but this 
year 5 i fi «, and to spare, of 
everything the earth brings forth. 

A Mr. Hamilton of Vergennes, Vt., whom the 
doctors supposed dying from consumption, vom- 
ited an enormous green lizard (alive), and is 
now rapidly recovering. 

The census returns are 80 nearly complete as 
to render it certain that St. Louis is the most 
popuious city of the West. The total will be 
about 161,000, a gain since 1850 of 106 per cent. 

The total number of wild pigeons shipped 
East from Michigan, the past summer, exceeded 
two millions, which yielded $25,000. 

The lady managers of the Aged Woman's 
Home, in Baltimore, have determined to erect on 
their premises an Asylum for ‘ Aged Men.” 

The campaign medal manufacturers in Water- 
bury, Ct., are making 75,000 a day of the vari- 
ous candidates. 

The official returns show the population of 
Chicago to be 109,420, and Milwaukie, 45,323. 

The first telegraphic message ever sent from St. 
Paul, Minn., was to Senator Seward. 

There are ten thousand hoop shirts made week- 
ly in Meriden, Ct. 


Rlarriages. 








In this city, by Kev. Mr. Stone, Mr Henry Frost to 

ins Lizzie B. Gilbert 

By Kev. Dr. Kobbins, Mr George Upton, of South Dan- 
vers, to Mise Maria Cloutman 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Johm N. Lord to Mise Sarah 
Ferguson 

By Kev. Mr. Fdmunds, Mr. John H. Holbrook to Miss 
Blizabeth Wallace 

By Ker. Mr. Barry, Mr. John A. Rupert to Miss Maria 
F Mitchel) 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Graves, Mr. John M. Fos- 
ter to Mire Anua M. Swindle 

At Somerville by Kev. Mr. Lowe, Mr Frank H. Kay 
mond to Mix Martha L. Frost. 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Charlies Melien 
to Mies Marriet A. Firk 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Henry 
W. Williams to Mine Kimateth A Low 

At Watertown, by Key Mr Fulier, Mr Samuel Elliott 
to Mrs. Loutre Gould 

At Marshfield, by Rev. Mr. Mowe, Mr William J 
Wal-h, of East Bridgewater, to Mise Betsey Ko Courch 

At Salem, by Kew Dr Ewersou. Mr Marcus BE. Tucker, 
of Caarkestown, to Miss Kila A) Phipp: 

At Glowcester, by Rev Mr Thatcher, Mr. Thomas Y 
Crowell, of Boston. to Mise By ivia B Crowell 

At Newbury port, by Kev Mr Hooper, Mr Stephen KE 


| Jackwan to Miss Abby Ann Merrill 


At Lowell, by Kev. Dr Cleaveland, Mr. Augustas ¥ 
Burtank t Mise 8, lvie Downing 

At Nantucket, by Kew Mr. Dean, Mr. George P. Cole- 
man ty Mise bwliy F Coleman 


Deaths. 


In thie city. Captain Charles Cutler, 72, Mr George ( 
Titus, 21. Mre Augusta Modge. 51, Mr Alfred Wo Pike 
68. Mre Mer, B. Deight, 37 

At Charke town, Me. Alet Stowell 71. Mr Caleb Vierre, 
78, Mre Mary Hl Amtuer, & 

At S merviile, Mr Wiliam P Treadwell. 47 

At Cheisen. Mr Jonstuae M (uiife.d 6 

At Caw bridgep rt Mr Segurl Haun ch, 5S 

At Cambrivge, Mre Carnitine ( ott igr. & 

At Reabery. Lew & Thom,ee, 1; 

Al Sepourt. Leacon Wiis Hammond, 7 

At De deem. Mr William K fumner, 14 





mous in praising Mrs. Barrow. That lady’s 
success in that city has been most decided. She 
deserves all the success she meets with. 


} A young man who has recently taken a wife, 
| says hedid not find it half so hard to get marned 
as he did to get the furniture. 


At South Keading, Mr Baurraxy Vaie 7¥ 

At Seituat Mise Mary Kh bode bh 17 

At Solem Mr [hom Bem rett ©. Mre Deborah T 
Frothingheam, 71. Mre Heoset \ anderfird, 77 

At Beverly, Moe Mary J termek 27 

At Kedind, Mr Jereme Hosur & 

At Lewetl, Mre Aww ile F Ste dom, 

At Laue wer Mre Mary Lawrence 

At Waipete Lew om leaner Pieter 

At Wormer, Mier Carme B He) ward.) Mra Nancy 
Brown. A Mr Nehom Brigham 45 





of France. 





+ 


| Aw ANACHRONISM.— An illustrated paper 

lately published a full-length figure of Perry at 
the battle of Lake Ene, 1813, wearing a percus- 
sion-locked revolver in his beit! 


A precocious Cuitp.—The heir of Spain, 
the Prince of the Asturias, has made his appear- | 


Don't be in too great a hurry, girls, to fall in 
love with the young men It often happens that 
your hearts are no sooner theirs than theirs are 
no longer yours 





oe 


A sap Mortvse.—A woman in Baltimore | 
committed suicide a few days since, because ene 
of her daughters married a poor but honest 


young man. 


ance in public life, at the mature age of two and 


a half years 








Boots made of alligator skin are all the go in 
New Orleans. Jinks, who bas seen At Ser Bonk. Mis Heurets A Bares, 
‘em, says they are notexactly long bwots you At Lateester Mr Uoreio S Hair. 
know, but alli-gaiters! At “clificst. Mr Khas H-atien, 

3 legit 


At New Heviord, Kev Ase Kent 44, Mere Jame ( 
Ham men 4d 3 

At Sew Braintrre, Mr Neahom Ayres, 4 

At Inghtow. Mr en @ | Pret 78 

At Pi mouth Mre Mertha © Barnes 

Al Sprogtelt, Mre Susem Uegpew, 73 


A ADO | 
Husxcarian Patriots —It is reported that 
Kossuth, Teleki and Klapka are somewhere in 





Horses.—The Springtield Horse-Show was 
the most brilliant exhibiion of the kind ever | 
opened in New England. 


however, 












i i . . o- ' e . ‘ 
Switzerland, conspiring against Austria. | An independent man is ssid to be one who can 


live without whirkev and tobacco, and shave him- 
self with brown susp and cold water without a 
mirror 


Tur Mocntatns.—George L. Brown, the 
landscapist, is still in the White Mountains, 
studying and painting their glorious scenery. 
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$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Weicome| A 


| overland mail 
| Guest are sent together for $3 per year. \ 


stage left San Francisco with 6902 letters. | 


taree Mait.—A reeent 

































ee THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 








(Written for The Flag of our Union| 
HAPPINESS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON 
The eager throng we pass or meet, 
In busy mart or quiet street, 
Toward this one mark forever press— 
This empty search for happiness. 


The chief desire, the earnest thought— 
Not, am I doing as I ought? 

But shall I, if | onward press, 

Secure this longed-for happiness? 


From point to point we vainly seek, 
But find each effort false and weak : 
Till weary with the fruitless task, 

Its semblance serves us for a mask. 


This word our fainting lips repeat, 
This syren that allured our feet 
From duty’s path, will only tend 
A false, delusive light to lend. 


Sure, life has nobler aims than these, 
In harmony with Heaven's decrees : 
Vague yearnings after higher good 
Than our weak hearts have understood! 


When shall we learn with reverent faith, 
To credit what our Father saith— 

** All things shall freely added be 
To him who seeketh first for me?” 


Would it not purer joys create, 
More worthy of our high estate, 
To lend the same determined zeal 
The wrongs and ills of lite to heal? 


I think, in God's stupendous plan, 
*Twere ne'er designed that any man . 
Should, heedless of life’s myriad claims, 
Make happiness his end and aim. 


’Twere braver, and of praise more meet: 
Though cruel thorns might press our feet— 
To walk the path that Jesus trod, 

Do right, and leave the event with God. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
IN THE MIRE: 
—OoR,— 


SUSIE DELMONT’S REVENGE. 





BY MARY A. KEABLES. 

“Susan, Susan!” 
sharp voice. 

“ Susan, Susan !’’ came from the hills and the 
grottoes in a prolonged echo. Aunt Esther bit 
her thin lips, her gray eyes snapped as she struck 
at an unoffending sprig of honey-suckle that had 
escaped from lattice thraldom very spitefully 
with the broom handle. 

Then Aunt Esther looked around, first over the 
hills, then towards the forest, then in the direc- 
tion of the garden, and away in the vicinity of 
the arbor; but apparently her observations did 
not meet with the success she desired, for she bit 
her thin lips more fiercely, and struck at the 


rang out Aunt Esther’s 





honey-suckle more spitefully as she called out’ 


again: 

“Susan, Susan!” 

“Ma’am ¢” came ina timid, frightened tone, 
from ‘a little piece of humanity that emerged just 
at that moment from the tall corn at the west of 
the little cottage—a little creature who looked too 
old for her years, dark, unprepossessing, and 
unattractive. 

The child, if so we may term her—though 
fifteen summers had passed over her head—was 
dressed in a coarse frock of faded chintz, in sad 
contrast with Aunt Esther’s French gingham. 
She carried her hands behind her, little sun- 
burned hands they were, and as she approached 
the woman who awaited her, she seemed more 
like a guilty culprit marching to execution, than 
the daughter of the talented and wealthy Squire 
Delmont and his beautiful wife, who, peace rest 
their ashes, lay in the little quiet churchyard at 
Rivernook. 

When Susan had come quite near to Aunt 
Esther Delmont, that lady gave the girl a vigor- 
ous shake, and a quick blow upon the ear. The 
blood rushed to the orphan’s pale, dark cheeks, 
and a light flashed in her large eyes, but Mrs. 
Delmont did not note this, only asked in a sharp, 
ringing tone: 

“Should like to know where you’ve been, 
miss ?” 

No response being given to the interrogatory, 
the aunt saw fit to give the girl another vigorous 
shake which nearly threw poor Susan to the 
ground, and caused a small bit of crumpled pa- 
per to full from herhand. Susan sprang quickly 
to regain the scrap of manuscript, but Aunt 
Esther was too quick for her, and obtained pos- 
session of the bit of paper herself. 

It was only the fly-leaf from an old spelling 
book, written over in pencil. Mrs. Delmont 
glanced at it a moment with the most supreme 
contempt depicted upon her countenance, then, 
notwithstanding the girl’s eager entreaty — 
“Please, aunt, let me have it”’—she tore it into 
strips, and throwing them to the ground, placed 
her foot upon them, saying, sharply : 

“Just go into the kitchen, miss, and ’tend to 
the baking! No more of such foolery as this. 
You can do that ironing, too, while you have a 
fire, it will save wood; and mind you have 
tea ready at precisely five o’clock, as I have 
company.” 

Glad to escape from her aunt’s presence, Su- 
san—or Susie, as her dead mother always used 
to call her—went around to the back door, into 
the small, sultry kitchen, where a roaring fire 
was raising the temperature still higher; there 
were tears on her cheeks, there was a wild, fierce 
throbbing of her heart, and her poor head, too. 
Susie went in from the cool breeze, from the 
beautifal breath of heaven, and continued the 
work from which she had escaped an hour 
before. 

“O, dear, I wish I was dead—I do—I do!” 
sobbed Susie, as the tears mingled with the per- 
spiration that trickled over her cheeks. ‘I do 
wish I was dead, I do !” 

But Susie’s wish did not do any good. She 
was alive, and likely to be so, despite the sultry 
August afternoon, the stifling kitchen with its hot 
stove, and the work she was obliged to do, al- 
though she nearly sank down with fatigue. 

“O, dear, dear,” sobbed Susie. She was not 
thinking then of her fatigue, of the sultry at- 








mosphere, of her aching head, but of the little 
scrap of yellow manuscript Aunt Esther had 
destroyed. Poor Susie! 

In the cool vine-shaded parlor, with its dimity 
and lace hangings, and its tasteful furniture and 
carpets—they once belonged to Susie’s mother, 
and Aunt Esther said she just used them to keep 
them from getting moth eaten or spoiled—in that 
pleasant, cheery-looking room—it used to be 
Susie’s mother’s parlor once—sat Aunt Esther, 
holding an animated conversation with her 
“company.” 

Said “ company ” was a fine-looking young 
man, of perhaps some twenty-tive years, with 
pleasing blue eyes, and a profusion of bright, 
sunny brown curls that shaded a high, broad 
forehead. ‘There was a rather haughty curl of 
the bearded lips, halt concealed as they were by 
whiskers and mustache, and the head was poised 
rather proudly, and yet no ene ever thought of 
calling Charles Maynard either haughty or 
proud. 

To give our hero a fair introduction to the 
reader, we will say he was a distant relative of 
Aunt Esther’s husband, said husband being a 
very wife-obedient Benedict, by the way, Susie’s 
father’s own brother, too, though Susie's father 
was vastly different from her poor, henpecked 
Uncle Eben, who scarce dared say his soul was 
his own. 

Charles Maynard, or rather Doctor Charles 
Maynard, was a graduate from one of the first 
medical institutions of the day, of course well 
educated, and although far from wealthy, he was 
not dependent entirely upon his profession for 
support. The young physician was just looking 
out a suitable location, and on his way to a 
neighboring village had stopped at Aunt Esther’s 
cottage—in reality Susie’s, for her father owned 
it—determining to rusticate a little before bury- 
ing himself (we speak figuratively) in the arda- 
ous labors of his profession. 

‘How smiling and condescending Aunt Esther 
was! Why oil couldn’t have been smoother 
than her words, “my dear Charlie,” or “my 
dear Doctor Maynard,” or “ my beloved Eben’s 
relative,” whenever she addressed him. 

“A pleasant place you have here, Aunt 
Esther,” the young man was saying, as he looped 
back the curtains, and put aside the honey- 
suckle to look out. 

“O, la, yes, very pleasant for country, 
doctor.” 

“ How long since you purchased it ?”” 

Mrs. Delmont regarded the young man stead- 
ily an instant ere she answered. There was 
nothing quizzical in his glance, so laying the 
blessed unction to her soul that Doctor Charles 
Maynard was totally ignorant of her family 
affairs she repiied unhesitatingly : 

“ Quite a number of years.” 

“ Ah, yes, Uncle Eben built the house, I sup- 
pose.” He said “uncle” for compliment’s 
sake. “A perfect little gem of a cottage, looks 
quite enchanting from the road, and does credit 
to its designer.” 

“IT always took quite an interest in such 
things,” said Aunt Esther, modestly looking’ 
down, and toying with her silk-apron ribbon. 

“ Ah, you designed the house, then? It does 
you credit, Aunt Esther (aunt for compliment).” 

Mrs. Delmont looked down and tapped her 
foot softly upon the carpet. 

“Thear you have a niece of Uncle Eben’s 





_ Tesiding with you?” said young Maynard, at 


length, inquiringly, as he twirled a gold chain at 
his waist, and regarded the toe of his patent 
leather contemplatively. 

Aunt Esther paused a moment as if thinking 
what answer to make, then she said, softly : 

“ Certainly, my dear Charlie, Eben’s brother 
Henry left a daughter to our care.” 

“T heard something of it, it was five or six 
years ago that Uncle Henry and _ his wife died, 
was it not? Iwas in college at the time, and 
heard that they left but one child. Did he leave 
much property ?” 

Aunt Esther apparently did not hear the latter 
question, for she said, contemplatively : 

“Yes, it was five or six years ago. Poor 
Henry, poor Edith! they left their dear little 
Susie for Eben and me to care for, and we have 
done the best we could for the dear child. She 
has been like our child to us, rather wayward, to 
be sure, yet all children have their faults, and I 
never lay up anything against her ; our own 
daughter could not have been more tenderly 
reared than Susie has been.” 

At that moment the door opened and a girl, 
gay and dashing, with books under her arm, ap- 
parently just from school, entered the room. 
She gave quite a stare as her eyes fell upon the 
young@octor, but Mrs. Delmont hastened to give 
them an introduction. 

“ My only daughter Angeline—Doctor Charles 
Maynard, from University—your dear fath- 
er’s relative, my love ” 

Miss Angeline made a suitable obeisance, and 
young Maynard took up the conversation where 
it had been dropped. Mrs. Delmont with ap- 
parent carelessness arose, went to the table, turn- 
ing her face from her guest, and attracting the 
attention of her daughter, gave her a significant 
look, and placed her figgers upon her lips. The 
girl understood the sign, and Mrs. Delmont con- 
tinued the conversation. 

“Yes, Susie, as I said, has been like our own 
child to me. Angeline don’t seem but a little 
nearer to me than Susie. I’m sorry she’s gone, 
she would be so pleased to see you, I know. 
She’s gone to the city on a visit, and will! not re- 





turn for several weeks.” 

“ Ah, excuse me, Aunt Esther, but I heard 
you call the name ‘Susan’ an hour or so ago; 
you then have more than one of that name in the 
family ?” 

It was well for Mrs. Delmont that her face at 
that moment was turned from her guest, for the 
hot blood suffused it as she suddenly recollected 
the manner in which she had treated her hus- 
band’s niece, and now she had ample reason to 
suppose the young man had been a witness to the 
whole transaction. But she was not to be foiled 
thus; she had began to deceive, she would keep 
up the deception. She telt that she would be 
ruined if her perfidy was thus and there dis- 
covered. She laughed carelessly. 





“ Yes,” she said, “two of the same name, a 
poor trollop of a thing—a poor-house creeture 
that we took pity on, and have given a home for | 
her services—she wont answer to any other name | 
but Susan, so Susan it has to be. I hope you | 
didn’t think I would speak as Idid to my beloved | 
Eben’s niece ?” 

Doctor Maynard declared he hadn't such a 
thought, so Mrs. Delmont excused herself for a 


moment, leaving her guest to the tender mercies | 
of her dashing daughter Angeline. 

Mrs. Delmont paced back and forth the length 
of the hall several times ; evidently her mind was 
very ill at ease, she felt that she had settled her- 
self very nicely into the mire, and how to get 
out troubled her; all at once she spoke ap in a 
quick tone of alarm : 

“ Angeline !” 

“What, mother?” came from the parlor. 

“Come here quick, just a moment, see what 
Cato has done.” | 

Mrs. Delmont stood out at the further end of | 
the porch and in a moment her daughter joined | 
her. Bending over, app ly examining a | 
shrub in a small ornamental flower-pot, Mrs 
Delmont said, in a low, hurried tone : 

“ Angeline, have nothing whatever to say to 
him about Susan; what you might say would 
probably contradict what J have said. Remem- 
ber and be careful.” ~ 

“ But what do you want to deceive him for !” 
asked Angeline. 

“TL haven’ttime to tell you now—it is for your 
sake, Angeline—look your best—he is a fish 
worth catching—fine fellow, good-looking, and 
all that—good profession, and well enough off. 
I'd like to see you mayried well before Susan is 
eighteen.” 

“But perhaps she wont marry when she’s 
eighteen, and if she don’t—” 

Mrs. Delmont placed her finger upon her lips, 
and then said, in a still lower voice: 

“Tf she don’t it will be allright, but that is the 
thing, if she should find out the conditions of 
her father’s will, she—” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand, where is she ?” 

“Jn the kitchen.” 

“ Quite a clever idea your saying she had gone 
to the city, if we can only keep the minx out of 
the way while he is here; if he should discover 
our deception all woudl be ruined.” 

Miss Angeline spoke low, but not se low but 
what a part of the sentence reached the ear of the 
young man, who had followed them unobserved. 

“ Ruined, did you say?” he questioned. “It 
is a pity—a beautiful flower, Miss Angeline—did 
you say it was ruined?” And he pointed to the 
shrub apparently under observation. 

There was a strange sparkle in his eyes. Mrs. 
Delmont noticed it, and the blood rushed to her 
neck and brow, to th@ very roots of her hair, 
while Miss Angeline @ned in a dauntless man- 
ner to the young phyfician, and surmising he 
might have overhef™ ore than he pretended, 
she said unhesitating 

“We were not spew 













of the flower, Doctor 
Maynard, but of %mocent trick we have } 
been playing on the ovsene of the district, 
who occasionally boar®? here, and has taken 
quite a fancy to the kixchen girl Sukie, or Susan, 
as she will persist in bping called. Ha, ha, you 
see Cousin Susan has gone to the city, and so I 
told him to-day at school that Susan had gone, 
and he thought I meant his Susan. | Ha, ha, 
I was just telling ma that if he should call this 
evening we must keep the girl Sukie out of his 
way, or he would discover our deception, and our 
plans to break up this ridiculous match would be 
ruined.” What an adept Miss Angeline was at 
lying ! 

“ And what makes you wish to break up the 
match ?” questioned Charlie, who had beard the 
whole of Angeline’s remark previous to his be- 
ing discovered by her, and but for her artful ex- 
planation so skilfully worded, all wonld have 
been lost indeed in the way of their plotting. 
All, however, seemed plain to his mind now, and 
if he had had any suspicions they were allayed 
entirely. 

Miss Angeline was in for it now, she had put 
her feet in the mire now, and she felt herself go- 
ing down deeper and deeper, figuratively speak- 
ing. She threw up her hands with a mighty 
desire to save herself, and with this aim in view, 
she said, in order to gain time: 

“Why do we wish to break up the match?” 

“Yes, that was what I asked, if the question 
is not impertinent.” 

Mrs. Delmont came to the rescue. She 
laughed a sort of contemptuous laugh, and said, 
carelessly : 

“A good reason enough, my dear nephew ; the 
girl is scarcely fourteen, a poor witless creature, 
who is exceedingly unfit for a wife, and he is not 
much better, and worse than all hasn’t a cent to 
call his own. It would be hard to tell which 
would be the worse cheated should they marry, 
he or she, and I feel it my duty as a Christian 
woman to break up any such alliance, and my 
daughter, Lam happy to say, sympathizes with 
me.” 

A peculiar light flashed in the young man’s 
eyes, but he only smiled, and said pleasantly : 

“ A man with an education is never poor, I 
think, Aunt Esther.” 

“Education!” And Mrs. Delmont laughed 
scornfally. 

“ Yes, I said ‘education,’ Aunt Esther.” 

“ Education—yes, if pe had an education, but 
he hasn’t enough to do him much good, yet 
sufficient to be of incalculable harm.” 

“ How so?” 











“*A little learning’s a dangerous thing,’ is an 
old saying, you know.” 

“Yes, TE know; but I had two reasons for sup- | 
posing the young pedagogue well educated, the 


first because Miss Angeline was his pupil.” | 

Mrs. Delmont interrupted him. “0, Angeline 
does not attend his school.” 

“ Ah, pardon me, Aunt Esther, I inferred she 
did from her saying she told him so and so in | 
school to-day.” 

Miss Angeline felt that they were sinking still 
deeper into the mire, and she made another 
mighty effort to extricate herself. So she laughed 
light!y and said : | 

“So I did, to be sure, doctor, yet I was jast | 


| and 





‘Spat 


going past the school-hoase, and stepped in. I to her. We do not know how long Charles 


never attend school there, the books 1 brought 
home belonged to Sukie, who has been going 
until we discovered the unfortunate attachment 
growing up between her and the pedagogue.” 

“ Quite advanced in her studies, is she not, for 
a poor-house child !’” queried the young man, 
toying with a sprig of honey-suckle. “ She 
must be very quick and bright, too, for a girl of 
fourteen ¢” 

“ Dull enough, you may depend,” said Mrs, 
Delmont, who, less quick-sigbted than her daugh- 
ter, could not understand the drift of her guest's 
remarks ; but Angeline, anticipating the answer 
upon the young man’s lips, was about to differ 
with her mother in that respect, and say Sukie 
was uncommonly bright, but at that instant she 
happened to remember her own words, a few 


moments previous, 80 she paused in contusion, | 


while Doctor Maynard said : 
“I supposed, judging from the books Miss 


e 


Maynard might have pondered upon the seljert, 
but at that very moment, almost before he 
f paper, Mrs. Delmont 
entered the parlor and annownced that toa was 
ready. 


had 






time te conceal the bits 


Unele Eben was already atthe table. He was 
a meck-looking individual, with hair between a 
flaxen and a gray, a ruddy complexion and rather 
full habit. Said Uncle Eben looked at lis wite 
deprecatingly, then exclaimed, “ How de do, 
dock #”’ then looked at his plate industricasly, 
until the Esther 
stepped on his toe zealously, and looked mean- 
ingly at the bread tray, whereupon Unele Eben 
passed the bread, and butter, cheese, ete, and 
then began to use bis own knife and fork wah 
laudable industry. ‘There was no such thing as 
entering into conversation with Mr. Eben Del- 


tea was poured, and Aunt 


| Mont; after several ineffectual attempts Charles 


Angeline said belonged to the girl, and that she | 


studied at school, which I saw a few moments 
since upon the table, that she must be quite in- 
telligent tor her years, fur astronomy, philosophy 
and botany require a small allowance of brains 
in the pupil’s head, as well as a slight knowledge 
of those studies by the teacher, to enable him to 
explain them correctly.” 


Miss Angeline remembered with agony that | 


she had left her school books upon the parlor 


table, and she felt that she was sinking deeper, | 


still deeper in the mire, every attempt to extricate 
herself only plunging her deeper. While she 
paused to think of a suitable reply to make, a 
curious smile curled the bearded lips of Doctor 
Maynard, and he said, still carelessly and 
pleasantly : 

“Tam sorry, Aunt Esther, you have so poor 
an opinion of my friend, Harry Whitman.” 

“Your friend ?” gasped Mrs. Delmont. 

“ Your friend ?” ejaculated Miss Angeline. 

“Yes, my friend, Aunt Esther, he and I grad- 
uated from the same university four years ago, 
and I had always thought him as well educated 
as he was clever, and intelligent ; to tell you the 
truth, my accepting your kind invitation to spend 
a day or two here was partially owing to the fact 
that I wished to see my old chum, who I knew 
was teaching in your neighborhood. However, 
as your opinion of him is so low I could not ex- 
pect you to entertain so vulgar and unlearned a 
personage, and will therefore call upon him at 
his boarding-house, if you will tell me where it 
is.”” 

Mrs. Delmont seeing how matters were turn- 
ing, made one frantic effort to save herself and 
daughter. 

“Thope you did not think I meant the hand- 
some and intelligent Mr. Whitman of a neigh- 
boring district ; every one must acknowledge he is 
far from being what I have described the peda- 
gogue of our district to be. Angeline attends 


his school, and as she must pass directly by the ~ 


other school-house on her way, that is the way she 
happened to call for Sukie’s books.” 

Mrs. Delmont felt that she had gained a little 
firmer standing, but her self-congratulations were 
few, for with the pleasantest of smiles the young 
man continued : 

“T should think that a very good way would 
be to place this Sukie, as you call her, under the 
tuition of Mr. Whitman. Surely, he would be 
amore able teacher of philosophy, astronomy, 
history and botany than the numskull you have 
described as her tutor.” 

Again Mrs. Delmont felt herself sinking. O, 
how much as that moment would she have given 
if she had not taken her first step into the mire 
of deception! Angeline came to the rescue of 
her mother. 

“Trall comes of her infatuation, you will per- 
ceive,” she said, in a slightly impatient tone. 
“Ma and I both wished her to attend Mr. Whit- 
man’s school, but she wouldn’t.” 

Mrs. Delmont felt that they had gained good 
standing for a time, at least, that is if nothing 
more was said on the subject; sv she excused 
herself on the plea of arranging supper, and 
making a sufficient sign to her daughter that im- 
plied silence on the subject they had been dwell- 
ing upon, Mrs. Delmont lett her daughter and 
guest alone. 

The bits of paper Aunt Esther had placed her 
foot upon, covered with the pencilled writing of 
the girl he had learned was named Sukie, still 
lay in the gravelled walk. The young man 
stepped down from the porch, picked them 
and placed them carefully in his vest pocket, of 
course Miss Angeline did not know wherefore. 

Miss Angeline found her guest rather unsocial, 
her graces and blandishments proving in vain ; 
he remained moody and silent, except when ad- 
dressed by bis fair companion, then answering 
principally in monosyllables. Miss Angeline saw 
that she had lost ground considerably in the past 
hour, and after wearying herself in her unsue- 
cessful efforts to wear away the unpleasant im- 
pression evidently left upon the young man’s 
mind, she became rather vexed, and begging to 
be excused, sought her mother in the dining- 
room, leaving her guest alone. He, in the mean- 
time took the opportunity to draw the yellow bits 
of torn paper from his pocket, spread them upon 
the table, and arranged them in such a manner 
that he could with ease decipher the words. 

The penmanship was quite poor, many of the 


letters being made in a printed form as if the | 


writer was unable to write them; but Charles 
Maynard did not note this particular, it was the 
touching yet simple outpouring of an orphan's 
bleeding heart, that cansed the tears to come into 
his eyes, tears in the langhing blue eyes of Doctor 
Charles Maynard. 

“Poor child,” he murmured, as he folded the 


bits of paper and reptaced them in his vest pock- 
“Poor child, she has a soul if she is a 


et. 
pauper !” 





The young man paced the room several times, | 


and examined them again. Strange, he thougbre, 


then took the bits of paper from his pocket, | 


that a girl studying philosophy and astronomy, 


ete., should write so miserably as that! 
there was so much talent evinced in the composi- 
tion of the simple atid touching rhyme, it might 
be this was bat a copy of some verses that the 
girl had found somewhere, or that had been given 


Then | 


Maynard gave up in despair, and exc epl an occa. 
sional remark from Mrs. Delmont, the supper 
hour passed away in silence. 

And Susie, poor, litte, weary, down-trodden 
Susie, where was she ! Charged by her aunt an- 
der no circumstances whatever to allow herself 
to be seen by the gentloniun then at the house, as 
he was a sheriff! who had come to arrest’ her for 
her father’s 
crimes ! 


crimes. Poor Susie—her father's 


She had always believed her tuther, 
who was now dead, to have been a geod and 
honest man, and the poor child knew so little of 
law she believed Aunt Esther, and feared en- 
countering the dreadful stranger. So she « rept 
away, out into the garden, out into the waving, 
tasselled corn, and through that into the orchard 
beyond, where beneath a great wide-spreading 
apple tree she lay down on the grass and wept, 
wept until sleep lovked her senses, and she forgot 
her troubles in the happier realins of dream- 
land. 

She awoke with a start; night had come, and 
the moon and stars were shining brightly in the 
heavens, while the air came up cool from over 
the hills, and played coyly with the girl's dark, 
tangled hair. She looked around her in a half- 
bewildered way, and what was her surprise and 
terror when directly before her she espicd our 
hero, Charles Maynard, She staggered to her 
feet, and attempted to run from the spot, but a 
treacherous stick upon which she trod giving 
way, she was precipitated to the ground, and the 
next moment she felt a hand laid lightly upon 
her arm. 

“Please don’t take me to prison, sir; please 


don’t!” she qgied in alarm. 
“To priscll 


“ Wasn't it there you was going to take me ?” 
she questioned, still trem)!ing Like a frightened 
bird, and trying to escape from the grasp he still 
maintained upon her arm. 

“Certainly not. What 
that?” 

“Aren’t you the gentleman stopping at Aunt 
Esther's ?” 

“Tam stopping at Mrs. Delmont’s; but do 
you call her Agnt Esther ?” 

“Why, yes, she always told me to,’ replied 
the girl, wonderingly. Then she added, “ So 
you are not going to arrest me ?”” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Aren’t you a sheriff ?”’ 

“Why, no, you silly girl—a sheriff? 
What made you think that!” 

“She told me you was, and that I must keep 
out of your way, for that you Wanted to arrest 
me for a crime of my dead father's.”’ 

“Who told you so?” 

“ Aunt Esther.” 

“ And you thought I could arrest you for the 
crimes of your father, did you ?” 

The girl hung down her head. 

“Come, come, you're not much of a lawyer; 
but I guess you have been dreaming all this non- 
sense. I don't think Mrs. 
you such stuff as this.” 

The girl made no reply, only made another 


made you think 


No. 


Delmont ever told 


effort to free herself fom ihe young wan’s grasp. 

“Stop, Susan—that is your name, isn’t it ?— 
stop a minute, I want to ask you something. 
Who wrote this?” 

The young man took the bits of paper from 
his pocket and held them up before the girl. She 
grasped after them eagerly. 

“ Please let me have them, sit?” 

“Tell me, then, who wrote whatis on them 

The girl looked up honestly into his face, a 
little blush upon her dark cheeks, she 
answered unhesitatingly : 

“T did, sir.” 

“ And that is your writing ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Why don’t you write better?” 

The girl burst into tears. “ 


” 


but 


" she 


Please, sir, 
said, “1 never have had a copy to write by since 
my father and mother died, and 1 wa< only ten 
years old then, and I have forgotten a great deal 
since that time.” 

“ Why don’t you write at school 7” 

“ At school ?” 

“Yes, it would be better for you than to stady 
philosophy and astronomy, and—" 

“ Philosophy and astronomy ! Goto school 
interrupted poor Susic, with astonishment 

“Tu.” 

“T don’t go to school.” 

“ But you might.” 

“Who said 1 might? Aunt Esther 
wants me to work, and I never went to scliool @ 
day since I lived with her!" 


always 


Charles Maynard was astonished—there was a 





strange difference between the story of this girl 
and Mrs. Delmont’s; which could it be that de- 
ceived’ He looked the gir! straight in the face, 
as he asked 

“Has Mrs. Delmont never sent you to 
school ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“And how long have yon lived with he 

“ Five or #ix years 

“And you have never studied astronomy or— 

“TI never have studied anything sir; only 


sometimes after I get my work 


fone, 1 read and 


learn verses—such sweet verses they are, sur! 
“ What" 
The gir! took a small edition of Watte’s 


hymns from her dress pocket. The book had no 
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cover, Was torn and ete’, yet the child loved it. 

“And where did you get this?” 

“Te was my mother’s, 
was under her pillow when she died.” 
drenched the dark checks, as she spoke. 

The young man gave back the book, and then 
he said 

“ }id your mother die in the poor-house * 

“ Poor-house 1" 

The girl started back in amazement too real to 
be feigned, so Charles Maynard rightly thought. 

“ Yes—did she ?” 

“My mother—my beautiful mother, die in a 
poor-house !”" The hot blood dashed up into her 
cheeks, as she spoke.“ No, sir—the room they 
will give you to-night is the room where my 
mother died—my sweet mother!” And the child 
put her hands over her face and wept. 

“Don’t ery, my little girl!” The young man 
spoke kindly, but there were strange feelings 
taking possession of him, as he gradually dis- 
covered Mrs. Delmont’s deception—although he 
never once mistrusted it was Susie Delmont be- 
fore him. 

They were a strange couple there in the old 
orchard, beneath the moonlight—he so tall, dig- 
nified and handsome, Susie with her slight, 
shrinking form shaking with sobs she could not 
control—he so richly and becomingly dressed, 
she attired in faded, slimpsy calico, tattered, and 
her only ornament the tuxuriant, though tangled 
dark hair that fell over her shoulders. 

“ Tell me all about your mother—come, I'll 
listen to you! But first tell me your name.” 

“ You called it, sir—it’s Susan.” 

“Yes, but your other?” 

“ Why, the same as Aunt Esther's, sir. Unele 
Eben and father were brothers ; that is the way 
I come to Unele Eben is my 
guardian.” 

“And you are Susan Delmont?” 

“ Please, sir, yes.” + 

“And is there any other Susan in the family ?” 
asked the young man, with astonishment. 

“No, sir.” 

The young man ground his teeth with rage. 
He grasped the girl’s shoulder and turned her 
face to the moonlight, while his own brow was 
white as the light that lay on the hill-tops, and 
his whole countenance worked convulsively. 

Then he turned from her and strode up and 
down the orchard paths—the girl, standing like 
a statue, gazing after him as if bewildered. 

“Fool! fool!’ He beat upon his forehead, 
and then upon his breast, and still muttered to 
himself, yethalf aloud: “ a her! curses 
on her!” 

His manner terrified the girl. She started, 
and would have fled from him, but he arrested 
the movement by saying : 

“Stop, Susan !” 

“Why?” She looked up into his face 
strangely, doubtingly. 

He looked down into the innocent, timid face, 
with that seal of sorrow and loneliness upon it. 

“Susan,” he said, “ your aunt has deceived 
me. Ineed not tell you how. It was princi- 
pally to see you that I came here, but Mrs. Del- 
mont said you had gone to the city.” 

“T never was in the city in my life, sir.” 

“Listen, my child!” He spoke very ten- 
derly. “I know more of the affairs of Susie 
Delmont than she does herself, I presume. You 
have been kept in the most total ig for 


live here. 


” replied the girl; “it | 
Tears 
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room that had been allowed to Susan for her 
own apartment. 
bed undisturbed and Susie minus. 

Of course all was excitement immediately— 
that is, in the minds of the trio, Mrs. and Mr. 
(that is the order in which they stood) Mrs. and 
Mr. Delmont, and Angeline. The former, assisted 
by her obedient spouse, was obliged to prepare 
breakfast—the said spouse turning the griddle- 
cakes and steak, and attending to the coffee, 


spent the time in making her toilet, and a few 
moments before breakfast joined Mr. Maynard 
in the garden, looking very bewitching in a 
flounced lawn, with numerous bows of pink rib- 
bon adorning the sleeves and bodice. Of course 
Mr. Maynard offered his arm to escort Miss 
Angeline to breakfast, said arm being accepted 
with the utmost alacrity by the aforesaid Ange- 
line, who congratulated herself that her flounced 
lawn, with its gay bows, had already nearly 
achieved a conquest of the said Maynard’s ob- 
durate heart. 

Mrs. Delmont anxiously inquired if Mr. May- 
nard intended to visit his friend, Mr. Whitman, 
and to her infinite relief a reply was given in the 
negative. Mr. Maynard said he had changed his 
mind, as he had important business to attend to 
in a neighboring village. So immediately after 
breakfast Uncle Eben brought his guest’s pony 
around to the front gate, and the said guest, after 
thanking Aunt Esther for her hospitality, and 
pressing Miss Angeline’s hand warmly, bidding 
her adieu, was about taking his departure, when, 
as if suddenly recollecting himself, he took a 
note-book and pencil from his pocket and asked, 
hurriedly : 

“ You said Cousin Susie had gone to the city. 
T am quite anxious to see her, and if you will 
give me her address—” 

“And why so anxious?” queried Mrs. Esther 
Delmont, with ill-concealed vexation. 

“Is it possible you can be ignorant of the 
cause, Aunt Esther?” questioned the young 
man. “ Yousurely are acquainted with the pro- 
visions of Uncle Henry’s will, in which he de- 
sires me to be Susie’s life protector—in other 
words her husband, Aunt Esther—and that only 
on these conditions can she inherit the handsome 
estate thus singularly bequeathed, Otherwise—”’ 

“Well, what otherwise ?” asked Aunt Esther, 
excitedly. 

“You certainly cannot be ignorant of the 
manner in which the will reads, Aunt Esther ; 
and you surely do not forget that in case Susie 
does not comply with these conditions, the prop- 
erty will fall into the possession of a certain 
young gentleman known to you as Charles May- 
nard—that is, if Miss Susie refuses to fulfil her 
part of the solemn compact—while if the said 
young gentleman is the aggressor, the property 
willremain in the guardian’s hands, and only 
upon the death of said guardian, shall fall into 
the possession of said Susie. Uncle Henry 
made a strange will, Aunt Esther; but you can- 
not wonder, under existing circumstances, that I 
should wish to see Miss Sasie.”’ 

Charles Maynard bowed,and waited for the 
address. Miss Delmont stammered and blushed, 
and said she had really forgotten it. 

The young man restored his note-book and 
pencil to their accustomed place, bowed smilingly 
to Aunt Esther and the fair Angeline, and 
b into the saddle, and putting spurs to 





purposes [ can well understand. Susie, did you 
know that you are an heiress, on condition? Did 
you know that besides this cottage, and these 
broad, well-cultivated lands, you will come into 
possession of quite a large sum of money after 
your majority ¢” 

“ Why, Aunt Esther said that father owed it 
all to Uncle Eben?” 

“The miserable woman!” The young man 
stamped his foot, and ground his white teeth. 

“*Tis no such thing; and yet she is planning 
for all your property, my child. That is just as 
true as gospel, and she’s keeping you in ignorance 
in order to do it. Did you never hear about 
your father’s will #” 

A crimson flush passed over the sweet face— 
eer if it was traced over with prints of grief 
and care, it was so innocent. 

“ Tell me, Susie!” 

“Yes, L heard something once; the school- 
master tuld it to me. He boarded here awhile. 
His name is Mr. Whitman. He told me—” 

The girl blushed deeper. 

“What did he tell you? Tell me all, Susie !” 

The girl raised her innocent eyes to the young 
man's face, and said : 

“| don’t believe it 1s so, sir, but Mr. Whitman 
told me that I was an heiress, or would be, if 1 
married the man my father had chosen for me, 
and that if [did not the property would still be 
kept in charge of Uncle Eben—I don’t know 
but Aunt Esther heard what he said, 
and she was awful angry, and she said there was 
not a word of trath about it—that Uncle Eben 
owned everything that belonged to father, and she 
wis to have everything that mother used to own. 
She said [was nothing but a beggar, and if it 
wasn’t for her, 1 would have to go to the poor- 
house; but'"’—here the girl stopped to ery a lit- 
tle, very quietly —* L believe I would rather live 
in a poor-house than here.” 

“Poor child!" Charles Maynard laid his 
hand kind'y upon the girl’s shoulder. “ But tell 
me my dear—dul you hear the name of the man 
your father wished you to marry ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

The young man gave a sigh of relief. 

“ We will have a new leaf turned over, my 
child,” he said, kindly. “ You shall live in this 
way no longer. If you desire an education, 
uilhave it. Here, sit down under this 
tree, and let us plana little. Why, zounds, you 
don't even kuow my name—do you, little one? 
Weill, ‘tis Charlie Maynard.” 

Toat evening, when the two parted, there was 


s 





how long; 


you s} 


gleam of 
a sparkle of that even 
Aunt Esther's harsh reprimand could not drive 


ac triumph in the voung man’s eye, and 


tappiness in littl Susie’s 


aw 1v. , 4 ; 
The next morning, Sasie was called in vain to 
“Susan! Sasan!” | 
No reply. Aunt Esther forced herself out of 


up stairs into the poorly furnished bed- 


bed, and 
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his horse, he was soon lost to the view of those 
who watched his retreating figure from the 
corte. 

“A pretty kettle of fish we are in!” snapped 
Miss Angeline. 

“Too bad! too bad!” sighed Mrs. Delmont. 

“And it all comes of your trying to deceive 
him !” upbraided the daughter. 

“Do you think I would acknowledge that I 
let my husband’s brother’s child and heiress, too, 
do my drudgery and receive such abuse as he 
witnessed, for I was so angry with the imp!” 

But the next question was—where was she ? 
Mrs. Delmont was troubled. Mr. Delmont was 
troubled, and Miss Angeline was ditto. Where 
had the girl gone ? 

“ There’s one way!’ said Mrs. Delmont, at 
length, in a decided manner, as she laid a hand 
upon her husband’s and daughter’s shoulder. 
“If Susan was only dead—” 

“What then?” 

“The property would fall to Charles May- 
nard, and—” 

“ What, mother ?” 

“In that way you might become mistress of it 
all!’ 

“ How, mother?” 

“ How damb you are! With your beauty and 
advantages, don’t you suppose you could win 
Charles Maynard ?” 

“Couldn't say.” 

“Well, can say for you, then. TI tell you, 
Angeline Delmont, you don’t know what a plan- 
ning and scheming woman can do; you haven't 
any idea. Now, here is the case—it lies just 
here; either you become the wife of Charles 
Maynard, or we will have to go from here in 
less than five years, and not a dollar of our own 
in the world.” 

“ Then what is to be done ?”’ 

“ Listen !” 

“Tam listening.” 

“Can you imitate Susan’s hand-writing 7” 

“O, yes. You know Lam a proficient in the 
art of imitating.” 

“Well, then, write what I dictate; and you, 
Eben (addressing her husband), you go and 
bring Selim around, with the side-saddle, in five 
minutes 








Don't let the grass grow under your 
feet, now !"" . 

About three miles from the cottage of the 
Delmonts ran the beautiful, deep, but narrow 
stream known for miles around as Limestone 
Ran. At the time of which we write, owing to 
several heavy rains, it had become quite swollen ; 
and to this stream, by a circuitous way, was it 
that Mrs. Delmont set out with creditable speed. 
Her errand to the said stream can only be sur- 
mi-ed, when we state that the 
party of 


nest day a large 


neighbors who had been out on a 





} search for the missing girl, led on by the appar- 





e 


y nearly distracted Uncle Eben, discovered a 


bonnet recoguized as Susic’s; and a shoe near 


To her surprise, she found the | 





the edge of the water that etengel to her, to- 
gether with a blotted note apparently in her 


| hand-writing, were found on the bank. The 


Stream was dragged, but the body of the unfor- 
tunate Susie was not found; yet there was not 
one in the neighborhood (the Delmonts ex- 
cepted) who had the slightest doubt but that 
Sasie Delmont was drowned. 

In due time Charles Maynard came into pos- 





| session of the property, and then it was Mrs. | 
while Mrs. Delmont set the table, ete. Angeline | 





Delmont and Angeline began their plotting and 
planning in earnest. 





“O, mother!” 

Angeline quite startled that lady with her 
ejaculation ; but unheeding this, the young lady 
threw herself into a chair quite breathless with 
excitement, fanning herseif industriously with 
her gipsey hat. 

“ Mother !”’ 

“Well?” 

“ Charlie Maynard has proposed, at last !”’ 

Mrs. Delmont dropped the apple she was par- 
ing, and looked up with surprise and delight 
depicted upon her countenance. 

“ How in the world did it happen, Angeline !”” 
she asked, at length. 

“Well, I'll tell, you,” replied the daughter ; 
“it took considerable management on my part, 
but I succeeded. I’m glad now I bought that 
velvet and bugle lace. I always shall believe 
that they had something to do with catching 
Charlie Maynard, for they do set the basque out 
finely—don’t they?” And Angeline gazed down 
upon her dress with an admiring eye 

“Yes, but about the proposition—tell me 
about that!’ interrupted Mrs. Delmont, im- 
patiently. 

“Well I will, then. You see I asked him 
why he did not marry—” 

“A bold question.” 

“Yes, [know ; but he did not appear to no- 
tice it, but said he had lorig thought of marry- 
ing—that there was a certain fair lady who pos- 
sessed all his affections—a lady beautiful and 
accomplished, and all that—and then he looked 
at me so lovingly and admiringly, that I felt that 
the battle was more than half won.” 

“And what did you say?” asked Mrs. Del- 
mont, anxiously 

“O, I said: ‘Indeed, Charlie! and pray why 
don’t you marry her? 

“Vf IT can gain her consent, I will most 
gladly,’ he said, and then was silent. I saw he 
was kind of diflident, so 1 looked as innocent as 
you please. 

“And what is her name, Charlie?” 

“He looked at me straight in the eyes, and 
said ‘Can you not guess?” And then he asked 
me how I should like to change my name to 
Maynard, and if I would have any objection to 
having a wedding here infi week or ten days.” 

“And you?” 

“Why I—of course 
wedding day is to bea v 
we'll have such a 5) 
wont we?” . 

Angeline clapped Ga “4 Sand sat down to 
make out a list of guests, be iuvited, and to 
comment upon the vale of laces, silks, white 
gloves and satin slippers} while Charlie May- 
nard, in his own room, sat down to a table and 
wrote a long letter, which having folded, envel- 
oped and superscribed, he sealed and placed in 
his coat pocket ready to mail the following morn- 
ing. This letter was received, one pleasant sum- 
mer evening, by a young lady known by the 
teachers and pupils of a certain excellent insti- 
tute as Miss Susie Delmont—the said young lady 
smiling quietly, as she read the letter. Susie 
was meditating revenge. 

Yes, that tall, elegant woman, with that crown 
of purple and black braided bands of glossy 
hair, that noble brow, those sparkling, soul-lit 
eyes, that firm, proud, womanly mouth, and that 
voice of surpassing sweetness, as she warbled a 
simple song—that was our tittle friend Susan of 
six years previous. Are you astonished, reader ! 
The explanation is very simple, and easily made. 
Charlie Maynard had incurred the expense of her 
education, and when he said, “ Susie, will you 
marry a poor man who loves you?” it was love, 
and not gratitude that prompted the reply : ‘ My 
heart wholly belongs to you, Charles Maynard.” 
And as the young man folded the beautifal girl 
to his bosom, he thanked Heaven for having 
given him so great a blessing. 

The Delmont cottage was thrown open to the 
accommodation of a large number of guests, the 
elite of the country round. Young men and 
maidens, old men and matrons, filled the taste- 
ful parlors, and all was expectation, for that 
evening (so report ran) Angeline Delmont was 
to become Mrs. Maynard; and it is due the 
handsome and talented Dr. Maynard to say that 
many were the fair maids who envied the in- 
triguing Angeline her husband, as weil as the 
fortune accompanying that article. 

Angeline was in her room, arrayed for the 
bridal. To tell the truth, she looked very pretty 
in the midst of her satin and laces; yet there 
was a shadow upon her brow, and she looked 111 
pleased, for the bridegroom had not arrived and 
the time had come for the ceremony to take 
place. 

“There, he’s come!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Del- 
mont, who had watched every arrival eagerly. 
“And there is another couple with him—Mr. 
Whitman and a lady. I suppose they are brides- 


» consented ; and the 
"hom Thursday, and 
x wedding party— 


maid and groomsman, though I think, my dear 


Angeline, it is a lady’s place to choose her own 
bridesmaid.” 

“All ready!” Mr. Whitman offered his arm 
to Miss Angeline, who wondered vastly what it 
could mean, and why Charles should escort the 
strange lady ; but supposing it was city fashion, 
and not caring to show her ignorance, she 


| proceeded. 


Of course, all happened as it was intended by 
Charles Maynard and Miss Angeline was but a 
bridesmaid, after all. 

“ What does this mean?” gasped Anant Es- 
ther, as the ceremony was about to commence. 

“Villain!” hissed Miss Angeline. 

“What are you about!” abruptly inquired 


| Unele Eben. 


’ demanded Charles Maynard. “ You 


“ Silence!’ 


i 


| was poor Henry's darter. 





shall all know soon; the time of explananon has 
come, or nearly so. 


Proceed |" 


Let the ceremony yo on! 


There was so much of sternness and command 
in his tone, no objection was mused, and a few 
moments sufticed to make Charles Maynard and 
Susie Delmont man and wife. 

“Susie Delmont!” cried Aunt Esther. 

“Susan Delmont!" 
fainting Angeline ; 


stammered the almost 
while Uacle Eben exclaimed, 
his voice rising above all others : 

“ There, that’s 
told you! You've played a game, a desperate 
bad one, and you're beat. Susan Delmont aint 
and Maynard's gone and married her. 
We're all in the mire now, head over ears." 

And so they were truly ; 


wife, just what I've always 


dead, 


and when Charles 
Maynard began and told the whole story of de- 
ception from beginning to end, they gave them- 
selves up for lost—going down, down, down! 
Angeline fainted, Mrs. Delmont went into most 
violent hysterics, while Uncle Eben, the tears 
dashing over his ruddy, sun-browned cheeks, 
exclaimed ; 

“ Served us all right! 
nard—you and Susie ! 


God bless you, May- 
She's a good gal, and 
Forgive your old 
uncle! Ile never gave ye a hard word, Susie, 
did he # with all his faults.” 


Uncle Eben carries on the farm, and Aunt 
Esther is housekeeper at the cottage, glad of the 
home thus offered to them. As for Angeline, she 
is still unmarried, and probably will be for some 
time to come, despiie black velvet and bugle 
lace. She teaches school for a support, and— 
need we add Charles and Susie are very happy ? 

Susie Delmont had her triumph, and her re- 
venge was in returning good for evil, and 
smoothing the rough path of declining life for 
those who had rendered her childhood miserable ! 
Heaven bless you, Susie ! 





RAREY OUTDONE. 


Sir George Davis, who was English consul at 
Naples when a great plague raged there, retired 
in consequence to Florence. Visiting one day 
the menagerie of the grand duke he noticed a 
lion at the further end of one of the dens, which 
the keepers stated they had been unable to tame, 
though every effort had been made for upwards 
of three years. Yet no sooner had Sir George 
reached the gate of the den, than the lion ran to 
it, reared himself up, purred like a cat when 
pleased, and licked the hand that was pat through 
the bars. ‘The keeper was astonished, acd, 
frightened for the safety of his visitor, entreated 
him not to trust an apparent fit of frenzy, as the 
lion was the most fierce and sullen of his tribe he 
had ever seen. ‘This, however, had no effect on 
Sir George, who insisted on entering the lion’s 
den. The moment he got in, the lion manifested 
the greatest delight, threw his paws on his shoul- 
prety licked his face, ran about him, and  purred 
like an affectionate cat. This occurrence became 
the talk of Florence, and reached the ears of the 
grand duke, who sent for Sir George, and re- 
quested an interview at the menagerie, that he 
rht personally witness the conduct of the lion. 
—lo News. 

~—*---o-+--——————— 
A TRAVELLER PUZZLED. 

A distinguished foreigner who is stopping at 
one of our best hotels, found some boiled Indian 
corn on the table one day at dinner, a dish to 
which he was unaccustomed. Following exam- 
ples set around him, he ate of the corn, and lik- 
Ing it very much, he passed the cob to the 
wuiter, and asked to have some more corn put on 
it. ‘The waiter was wagyish, and he took the 
cob and returned a fresh ear, so the traveller 
knew he had done just tizht.—Bos'on Herald. 


ar . ’ , 
Housetwife’s Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 

Tooth-Powders. 

Prepared chalk, finely levigated, three drachms; Span- 
ish soap, one drachm; Florentine iris root, one dractim; 
carbonate of soda, one drachm. If the teeth are con- 
stantly brushed once or twice a day with this powder, 
they are kept free from tartar. —2. Powder of Krameria, 
two drachms; myrrh in powder, one dracim: camphor, 
four drachmns; charcoal. one ounce; epint of wine, ten 
miniws. Rub the whole into a five powder.—3. Red bark 
and Armenian bole. of each half an ounce; powdered cin- 
namon and bicarbonate of soda, of each, quirter of an 











ounce; oi! of cinnamon, oue or two drops; all in fine pow- 
der; mix. 
Apple Jelly. 

Cut in quarters six dozen good apples, take out all the 
cores, put them in @ pan, just cover them with cold 
water and vlace them on the fire. Let them boil until 
quite soft, then drain upon a sieve, catching the liquor in 
a basin, which passes through a clean jelly bag. weigh 
out ove pound of sugar to every pint of liquor; boil the 
sugar separately until it is almost candy, then mic the 
liquor with it, and boil, keeping it skimmed until the 
jelly falls from the skimmer in thin sheets; then take it 
from the fire, put it into small jars, and let it stand a day 
until quite cold, then put paper over and put by till 
wanted. 


Compote of Peach. 

Pare heif a dozen ripe peaches, and stew them very 
softly from eighteen to twenty minutes, keeping them 
often turmd ina light syrup, made with five ounces of 
sugar and half a pint of water boiled together for ten 
minutes, Dish the fruit; reduce the syrup by quick 
boiling, pour it over the peaches, and serve them hot for 
a second dish, or cold, for dessert. They shomid be quite 
Tipe, and will be found delicious dressed thus. A little 
lemon-jaice may be added to the syrup. and the blanched 
kernels of two or three peach or apricot stones. 





Hop Ale. 

Three quarters of a pound of the best hops to ten gal 
lons of water. and one pound of white sugar to each gal 
lon, boiled toyetber for half an hour; then run it through 
A sieve into an open tub, to work for three, four, or five 
day*, a littl barn being put to it a* soon as cool, put 
the clear liquor into # barrel, and bung it up 
night it will be ready to drink 


in « fort 
in a week after put a few 
Of the epeat hops to float at the top of the barre! 


is to be stopped up 


when it 





How to clean old Silver Coins. 
Take four ounces of poliehers’ putty 
burnt hartehern. and eight ounces of prepared claik 


four ounces of 
mix them well together, and with thie cou pemition rub 
the coins, and in a short time they will tecomme, to al: ap- 
pearance, equal to new Or, wash them well with roep 
“brush 
ith wash lesther, or a soft bruch used fir ¢ 


and water aud a seft nai when dri. rut them 


wanivg plate, 


but not too roughly, or they may be injured 





A Cement for attaching Metal to Glass. 
Take too ¢ f glue, aod mix it 
{ Warnieh, aod half an 


upee- of a thick solution 
wi'h one Ogece of Laseed o auee 
of puve turpenu‘ine 





the bole are then tailed roy a 
The two tex 


held t gether fr 





Blom Tene ee eboult be clamp d and 


about two days after they are united, to 
aioe the cement to become dry 


be removed 


The clamps may then 








BRILLIANT NOVELE 


We have now 





‘TEs. 
op bamd snd for enle the full 


wiog tril 
laree 


heapest books fp 


lant stortes. tn und f aly vimatrated eth 


orermal ecogmvings and forming the 


price ever offered to the pubiie Rvery one of these 


works was written expressly for tis establishment and 
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the copy right te secur accomting fo law b 


Single copies by mail, post paved, for feenty cromts each, oF 


See copies, post part, for ene dollar 


THE BEGGAR or LYONS: of, Tne Kesronsrtos 
This »t nee ana Spain te vened @ ith ti momt 
tic welder vat ana hurries (he reader coward #Ifh Gua 
bated tuterest frou begtoming to end 

Written fur us by MAJOR F C HUNTER 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on toe Wiss This tae 

tune» freaks sod fhoctes is one 

just reprinted The repested caile we have had for it 
tndb ate its great populsrity e1th the public 
Written for us by LIRU TENANT MURRAY 











THE CHINESE JUGGLER: e Tur Gaanpes 6 Piotr 


pire, and 


ba ve — 






wabits while the plot of the 
story ie bringing Sith bovel aged starting teldent 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANLS COBR, J 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsers oF bones 
olden time, during the regen 
ne f England, espectaiiy in 
the county of Rent, were the of the wandering 
Kipoeys. whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never failing incident aud adventure It bs fresh with 
@ii the vigor of lifebke deiineation 
Written for us by Da J H ROBINSON 
THE RED REVENGER : or, Tue Ponare Kine oF tae 
Fookibas the Gall and its lands 6 one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when a deadly contiiet was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vielnity seme three centu 
ries ago. Written for us by. Nb BUNTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tue Wim Coiertain, A 
Moravian Tale. This tsa highly interesting story of by- 
gone tines, depicting scenes of thrilling tpterest pecu- 
lar to the period of history which it describes It te 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividoess 
of which bas given him such vast popularity. This 
tale lias been transtated into French, and alee re-pub- 
lished in London. By YLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: o:, Dinuie ran Barn- 
WoopsMan. A vivid story of Bast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the cirventé edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es 
tablishiment, and the one ay h the author considers 
his best. By. LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tee Buccaneer anv THe Cann 
NAL «6 This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily concetved and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the A/ts edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas's most famous parrati 
can hardly lay it by until he bas finished every line 

Written expressly for us by. AUSTI BURDICK 

THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Looan true Wanton A 
Kevolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
iucident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevoluton 
into this thrilling story, the popularity No a is at- 
tested by its passing through se ren editic 

Written expressly for us by SYLV ANU rn COBB, Jn 


THE SCOUT: or. SuarrsHoorens oF tuk Kevoretion 
‘This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poore is 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently a military ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the dram 

BEN. PERLEY POOKE 



















the reader 


Written for us by........ 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A TAce or THe Feanirss 
AND Free. This is one of Ned Buntiine’s most popular 
nes, as ie eviaced by the large number of editions 






has not groduated on the quarter-deck Ned 
wrote this while an officer in the United States Navy 
Written expressly for us by. NED BUNILINE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or. Tue Kino’s Votunteens This 
story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Kevo 
m, gives many details of incident and romance of @ 
highly graphic character, and is told in a spicy and in- 
teresting way. Itis one of Dr. Kobinson’s earliest and 
best tales, and ie worthy of Cooper. In this field he 
has vo living superior as an author 
Written expressly for us by Da. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE CHILD OF BAY: or, Tue Satton's Pao- 
Tees. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of F 
lish and Kast Indian incident, is the most captivating 
fea story we have ever issued 














“It has the true flavor of 


the ocean = Thir book bas just been re-published by 
Lioyd, London. By... . BYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This is a story of the 


Buccaneers of & Spanish Main, and owes much of its 
great popularity —this being the wath edition—to the 
wild period of which it treats, when the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Caribbeam Sea. 
Written expressly for us by... .. NED BUNTLINE. 
THE UNKNOWN MASK; or, Tue Brive or Manuin. 
The scene of this story ix laid in ‘the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. A* a tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful deiineator of the affections who has written in 
the present century. Edition» of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French. 
Pritten for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
L ISABEL; or, Tue Consrimatons or Cura. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea h in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
ritten for usby. F. CLINTON BAKRINGTON. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secners of te Coast. 
This ix acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of etartling and vivid life, 
and containing a most areeesly interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s Leet sea novel, aod has 
reached seven editions. It is a captivating tale from 
beginning to end. By....... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE DANCING STAB: or, Toe SmucoLer oF Tae 
CHESAPEAKE ix ix @ story of the Const and the Bea, 
written in our Bb ae * happiest vein, and ys char 
acter with great tact and life. It te the mont popular 
fea tale that Profesor Ingraham ever wrote, anu bas 
exceeded in the number of its editions bis famous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest 
Written expressly for us by J H INGKAHAM, 
THE VENETIAN | BUCCANEER: or, Tue Peorner 
oF Tie Boumer ALD. The scenes of this story are 
laid uainly in “alte and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Kohemia, and depicts incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest It i# just the kind of romanme in 
b els, and bas been prowounced eu- 
us story of om Bravo, the scenes 
he ame regic 
Wiitten bogs sly for us by SYL VANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Hemione or Sr. Antoine. 
This foun of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century it will be reo tilered 
that Major Hunte 
ment of the United 3 
Olmervation among European fortifiestions, « 
during this foreign servier that the tacts of thie story 
were of tained io France and Ital 
Written expressly for as by Mason ¥ © HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tar Cunp oF rue 
Siewma. A tale portreying the life of the wandering 
tineali, in the heart of Sunny Spain. It i* the meet 
fam inating story of gipeey life ever publiched tm tile 
countr,, and though truthful to life, is yet mont start 
ling in many of ite ab-orhing chapters 
Written expressly for us by. De J. H. ROBINSON 
ARMORER OF TYRE: or. tue Onacte any ove 
Past This romance of apeient Tyre it one of the 
most popular of Cobb s stores, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of lite in that luxurious city It be been 
dramatized and played in tearl) every theatre in thie 
country aud hee passed through three editions in Lon 
don. The present te the fourteenth edition which we 
have published’ By SYLVANLS COBB, Ja 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Krovia- 
Tons asp Mopematons A taie of life on the Tesan Bug 
der, in tte early times The iid tietory of the Lome 
Star State preents vivid scenes enough to supply the 
story-erl with histortion! tnetdente sufficient to give 
all the terest of romance. ae the frontier story will 
atest Written for us by De J H hORINSON 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tat Rovan’s Car 
Tive. This isa true tory, written by a true eee 
man It wa eaplivation & WAMU al flor) ae Cooper's 
famous Red Hover 
 nittien for us by 



























Cart HENRY P CHERVER 
PAUL LABOON: or. Tue Scovace or we Asricces 
This etory is one whieh has bern re-publiched by as 
until re now present the A/sleemté edition. and te makd to 
be Mr Cobbs teat 
Written expressly forusbhy BYLVANUS CORR Ja 
THE BLACK KNIGHT: or. Tar Waspenise Bows 
bie * a characteretie romance of the days of 
pb written in our suthers ureal teking 
Written expressly for us by ba 4 H KURINSGON 
CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tw Beceaseen oF rHe Gee 
A romantic Story 
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| Poet 8 Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
YOU ANDI. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 
The fields are yellow with the grain, 
The autumn skies shed geatle rain ; 
My heart returns io hope again, 

To where beneath such skies we trod, 
When first you pointed me to God. 


Your music lingers sweetly still; 

Its echoes reach beyond the hill, 

Where then you bent my stubborn will, 
And whispered of the nobler life 
Undimmed by scenes of earthly strife. 


I wonder if the years far on 

Will prove my soul indeed new born ; 
If through life's lowering clouds forlorn 
I shall have passed unchanged, and be 
A witness for my God and thee. 


If so, ‘neath skies of brighter hue 

I once shall stand, aud there with you 
Read clearly all this mystery through ; 
Why hearts akin like ours should prove 
Unblessed on earth by nearer love. 


LOVE. 
Nothing will stand whose staple is not love; 
The love of God, or man, or lovely woman! 
The int is scarcely touched, the next scarce felt, 
The third is desecrated ; lift it up. 
Redeem it, hailow it blend the Sires in one 
Great holy work. It shall be read in heaven 
By all the saved of sinners of all time. 
Preachers shall poiot to it, and tell their wards 
It is a handful of eternai truth. 
Make ye a heartful of it; men shall will 
That it be buried with them in their hands. 
The young, the gsy, the inuvcent, the brave, 
Toe fair with soul and body both all love, 
Shall run to it with joy ; and the old man, 
Still hearty in decline, whose happy life 
Hath blossomed downwards, like tue purple bell-flower, 
Closing the book shali utter lowlily 
Death, thou art infiuite!—it is liie 4 little. —Bamer. 





LIFE. 

Our life is like the hurrying on the eve 
Before we start, on some journey bound, 
When fit preparing to the last we leave, 
Then run to every room the dwelling round, 
And sigh that nothing needed can be tonnd; 
Yet go we must, as svon as day shall break; 
We snatch an hour's repose, when ioud Lo sound 
For our departure calls; we rive aud ta 
A quick and sad farewell, and go ere wall Wines, 

C. Wincox. 


THE SILVERY BROOK. 
Yon silvery slippered brook, 
That with a ceaselers prattle from the hills 
Comes nimbly tripping o'er the mossy stones, 
Cannot contaia its joy : “* Come thou with me— 
Into my being let thy spirit slip, 
Gliding as in w dream, aud I will take 
Thee to the green banks of thy spirit home.” 
ANONYMOUS. 





FEAR. 


O, that fear 
When the heart longs to know, what it ts death to hear. 





Domestic Story Department. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


IN AT THE DEATH! 














BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Wiru horses, horns and hounds, with hearts 
eager for the chase, and upon a most delightful 
morning, we all assembled on the lawn of my 
uncle’s country house, a merry and jovial hunt- 
ing party as ever was seen in all the length and 
breadth of Merrie England. 

I need not specify particularly whom the we is 
meant to include, although perhaps one or two 
should receive a brief notice. There was, then, 
first, my uncle, a bold, bluff fox-hunter, who 
really, I think, thought the sport the only occu- 
pation fit to engross the serious attention of 
Christians ; there was Harry Merlin, good-look- 
ing as ever, but between whom and myself—very 
unaccountably, considering that we were fellow- 
collegians, and had hitherto borne the closest re- 
lations of intimacy with each other—there was 
upon this particular morning, a marked coolness ; 
and then there was Belle Catherwood. 

Ah! but she deserves a more extended men- 
tion. Charming, brilliant Belle Catherwood— 
as beautiful a girl of twenty as ever scattered an 
impudent young man’s self-assurance to the 
four winds—how shall I hope to describe her? 
I might speak of black hair and eyes, of bewil- 
dering smiles, of saucy laughs, and all that sort 
of thing, and Belle would not even thus be 
perfectly delineated. To be brief, she wasa 
frank, great-hearted young lady, who loved to 
fish and hunt, and who did break all the mascu- 
line hearts within a circuit of ten good English 
leagues, whether she loved to do it or not. 
There! 

She was an Amazon, was Belle—and nota 
straw did she care who knew it. No convention- 
alist, I fancy, would have chosen her as a pattern 
of muaidenly propriety and behaviour, and little 
did the young lady desire to assume that position. 
She, forsooth! Have I not seen her more than 
once, flying over the fences upon her black imp of 
a horse, while the worthy curate beheld her from 
afar off, and lifted up his eyes—ay, and his hands 
too, in blank horror at the sight? And has not 
the crack of her rifle from the woods, aroused 
me from my slumbers times innumerable # 

I was present, too, this morning, extremely 
anxious to hunt the hare—or perhaps some larg- 
er game, as will appear by-and-by. We were all 
assembled there ready for the start, and my 
uncle proceeded to give us some preparatory 
advice. 

“ Attend to me for a moment, my young mas- 
ters,” he said, addressing himself directly to 
Harry and me. “ We are going to hunt this 
morning, and to hunt hares. You mav have 
seen a hare in the course of the few years’ expe- 
rience you've had on earth ¢” 

Harry looked cross and indignant, and I 
grumbled out something to the effect that “I 
wasn’t quite a fool yet.” 

“Ah, glad to hear it,” 
continued. 


the malicious old scamp 
“Well, now I wish merely to ad- 
vise you to give all your attention to the chase, 
and to remember that we are to hunt hares, and 
not young ladies.” 

A musical “ha, ha,” rilled ont from hetween 
Bello’s red lips, as she heard this sly shot. 
“Me, you mean, I suppose,” she said. “ Why, 


\ 
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how silly to think that either of them could | 
chase me with any hope of catching me! Haven't 
I hunted with them both many and many a time, 
and which of them ever overtook met I'd be 
willing to give the one who overtook me in the 
hunt, what both have asked me for a dozen 
times.” 

At the words, she drew off her riding-glove, 


and shook her plump, white hand, sparkling | 


with rings, saucily towards us. Harry and I 
both sprang to her horse’s side, and laid eager 
hold on the bridle. 

“Do you speak earnestly, Bellet” we asked, 
in the same breath. 
upon her face, and she became somewhat em- 
barrassed, as she saw our eager promptness, but 
recovering her self-possession, she said,carelessly : 

“ Earnestly? Of course I do, and safe 
enough am I in making the offer. And now, 
help me to the saddle, and I'll lead you a long, 
hard gallop.” 

I was nearest to her, and offered my assistance 
first ; but she coquettishly refused it, and accept- 
ed Harry’s. I felt sick, angry, jealous—I couldn’t 
help it—and I sprang upon my horse with a des- 
perate vigor which almost carried me to the other 
side. As we all rode forward, I dropped behind 
and signed Harry to join me. 

“You'll be willing to abide by the event?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes—whoever is blessed or cursed by this 
venture, I’ll abide by it! And you—” 

“Twill, so help me—Belle Catherwood !” 

And we rode forward and took our positions 
upon either side of her—two as determined, ob- 
stinate fellows, as ever entered their energies for 
atrial where the stake was a heart. My heart 
thumped fearfully as I looked at Belle, and re- 
flected that I might lose. Lose! Perdition— 
how could 1? “ No, and by the powers, J wont!” 
was my mental conclusion. And secretly invok- 
ing Diana to my aid, 1 braced my feet tighter in 
the stirrups. Belle must have known with what 
eagerness we were looking at her, and with what 
fury at each other, for her eyes were downcast, 
and she was switching nervously at her riding- 
dress. The hounds had been loosened some mo- 
ments before, and we were impatiently waiting 
for the signal. 

“ Hark!” said my uncle, checking his horse. 
We listened, and the deep baying of the dogs 
came distinctly to our ears. We were, at this 
instant, within a rod of a high stone wall—and 
as Belle heard the sound, she breasted her horse 
to it, and carried him gallantly over with aslight 
stroke of the whip, her eyes gleaming with the 
excitement of the chase, and her mocking laugh 
floating back to us. That was a feat which Miss 
Belle, with her fiery black charger might accom- 
plish, but which the rest of us must needs have 
a start to perform, and so, retiring several rods, 
we made a rush. and carried the wall together, 
in aline, starting completely abreast. But this 
position was not long maintained. 

“ Now for it,” I d. And gmy 
rein, I bent my knees to the saddle and set my 
teeth together. 
Thad preh d the p of things be- 
fore I touched the ground after the leap. A long, 
level country lay before us, unbroken, so far as I 
could discover, save by occasional fences and 
ditches, of no importance to the trained hunters 
which we rode. The hounds were in full cry 
just half a mile in advance, running in a long, 
straggling line, and Belle, leading the whole 
company by at least half that distance, was ap- 
parently increasing the gap at every stride. 
Heavens ! how gloriously she looked! In fact, I 
almost stopped to admire her. Her riding-cap 
had fallen from her head in the heat of the chase, 
and her dark ringlets blew back over her shoul- 
ders in a thick mass, while her closely-fitting 
riding-habit displayed, even at the distance she 
had gained, every curve of her perfect form. 
And how like a born huntress she held her gal- 
lant steed to his stride, aitering his course at 
times to follow the doublings of the game, and 
now and then touching him lightly with the 
whip! Occasionally, too, she turned gracefully 
in the saddle, and looked back to note our pro- 
gress, accompanying the movement usually with 
a shout of exultation, and a wave of her little 
hand—that hand which, rather than the game, 
Harry and I were pursuing! 

And how we did ride—my head fairly reels to 
think of that mad gallop! The first half-dozen 
bounds carried us ahead of all save my uncle, 
and at the end of the field we passed him also— 
first, Harry, who yelled in his ear as he went by, 
some advice, to the effect that he might profitably 
go home and learn how to hunt hares, and then 
myself, respectfully snapping my fingers in his 
face, till, as I threw a glance back, I saw that the 
old fellow was alternately shaking his riding- 
whip at us, and then laying it on his horse. 

But no more looking back after that—forward 
was the word—victory and Belle Catherwood, or 
a broken neck! What a struggle, what a race 
was that! My blood tingles again at the thought ! 
With breaths drawn hard, eyes fixed upon the 
figure of Belle, and reins slackened—half the 
time lying loose upon the horses’ necks—we con- 
formed all our movements to those of the game 
—beg pardon, Belle—and swept onward like a 
whirlwind. For the first fifteen minutes it was 
doubtful who was likely to gain the permanent 
lead. At the first brush, after passing my uncle, 
Harry led me by a length. Then I passed him, 
and led him two; but his whip cracked over the 
flanks of his horse half a dozen times like a pistol, 
and the gap was overcome. And now came the 
fury of the struggle. Head and head, neck and 
neck, we careered onward, neither gaining more 
than half a length, nor keeping it when gained 
longer than three seconds. Never did Epsom or 
Derby jockeys ride better for the sweepstakes, 
than did we for Belle Catherwood ; the trees and 
fences reeled by till I found the impression fast 
gaining upon my mind, that the whole country 
was indulging in a spree, in honor of the occa- 
sion, and fence after fence, ditch after ditch, was 
leaped in our mad course, side by side. 

The whole field was now distanced, my uncle 
and the balance of his guests being “‘ nowhere,” 
and still Harry and I held on, Of course, with 
such headiong speed as this, the distance which 
Belle had gained had been materially diminished. 
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There was a slight blush | 


ieee PLAG CE OUR UNION: 


She was now perhaps forty yards in the lead, but | 


her speed had not diminished in the slightest. 
At the start I flattered myself that I was better 
mounted than Harry, for the stride of my horse 
was certainly more even than that of his, bat I 
now began to discover with alarm my mistake. 
The hunter which my uncle had assigned to me 
was perhaps the better trained of the two, but he 
now began to show symptoms of distress, while 
Harry’s was apparently as fresh as ever. The 


speed of my animal flagged, and Harry worked | 


sensibly ahead, until he was half-way between 
Belle and myself, and 1 dropping behind every 
moment! 
greater speed—he had reached his greatest, and 
was now relaxing to his medium gait. With a 
sinking heart, I urged him on to what seemed 


| certain deteat—when an event occurred which 


Be first, a glance at the field. ° 





materially altered the aspect of aflairs. 

Hitherto, with the exception of the wall en- 
countered at the very outset, we had met with no 
serious obstacles—all the ditches and fences in 
our way had been cleared with hardly an effort. 
But now an impediment rose before us, which 
was to test our nerve, and the powers of our hors- 
es to the utmost. It was one of those gigantic 
hedges which proprietors in England sometimes 
cultivate between their estates—full nine feet high, 
perhaps three feet thick, and bristling with the 
bayonet-points of thorny vines. At first sight 
of it, Belle drew up, and Harry dashed forward 
exultingly, evidently thinking his prize secure. 
Not at all. The lady has merely paused to give 
her horse a single breath, and measuring the ex- 
tent of the hedge with her eagle eye, and satisfy- 
ing herself that there is no gap large enough for 
her to break through, she makes a desperate rash 
towards it! I was in no situation to pause, every 
second of time was golden to me now, and with 
whip and spur I urged my horse to the hedge. 
I saw that the prospect made him uneasy, and 
that he evinced a decided propensity to bolt, but 
holding him with a steady hand, I drove him 
madly on. The prospect of that leap was truly 
frightful, and a stouter heart than mine might 
well have quailed at it, but I was almost crazed 


with excitement, and I was determined that if 


Belle Catherwood took that hedge, I would fol- 
low her, though the certainty of a broken neck 
lay beyond! 

And take it she did, as bravely as hedge was 
ever cleared. Harry was hardly two lengths be- 
hind her, and I not more than six—and now 
came my triumph! I saw his cheek pale as he 
drew near to it, his lip trembled, and drawing his 
rein with a jerk which threw his horse back upon 
his haunches, he turned abruptly, and looked 
anxiously around. I came on at full gallop— 
—the hedge was reached—and vigorously plying 
whip and spur, with a shout of derision for Har- 
ry, I lifted my hunter,to the dizzy leap. He 
cleared it, barely toucyj4g the inner top; and 
with a shock which kno§ :ed the breath out of my 
body, ‘and me from saddle, we struck the 
ground upon the othe: . A sense of dizzi- 








I could not encourage my hunter to 
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At this moment a tremendous thrashing in the 
hedge attracted our attention. 
| respected uncle emerged therefrom, with his gar- 
ments rent into rags, and his scratched face and 
hands bleeding copiously. 
the horse which I had ridden; and it was not 
until after he had set him upon his feet and dis- 
covered the extent of his injuries, that he con- 
descended to notice me. 

“ Well, Master Will, a pretty mess, indeed, 
have you made of it! Is the scamp dead, Belle ”’ 
(The reader, of course, will not need to be in- 
formed that my compassionate uncle very well 
knew to the contrary.) 

“ Not quite, sir,” the young lady innocently 
responded. 


Straightway my 


His first care was for 


my best hunter! Here you, Will, wake up and 
give an account of yourself! What do you 
mean by lying there with your head in Belle’s 


a. 
| Wordsworth bad a boy at Weetr 
“ Pity he wasn’t—he deserves to be, for laming | 


lap, while poor Harry is skulking on the other | 


side of the hedge, 
please?” 

* Ah, it’s you, uncle, is it ?”’ I muttered, drow- 
sily, and lazily opening my eyes. “ Where have 
you been the last hour or more! I thought you 
came to hunt hares! But I'll tell you what, my 


looking as doleful as you 


discovered that it is quite possible to hunt young 
ladies and hares at the same time, and that the 
former is by all odds the most delightful !” 





Ihave no very distinct recollection of how I 
returned from the hunt, further than a remem- 
brance of a consciousness of the most excruci- 
ating pain, which could not have been endured 
at all, had it not been for the presence of Belle. 
The sight of her bright face cheered me beyond 
measure, and I became hopeful, notwithstanding 
the knowledge that dreary months of sickness 
and continement were in store for me. Nordo I 
think that my return was quite as rapid as my 
going forth. 

Broken arms, fractured ribs and contused 
heads are things which time only can heal; and 
I believe it was time only that healed mine, spite 
of the seas of lini and ins of salve 
which were expended upon me. I gres betwr 
slowly, and after a fashion, but still L improved, 
so that the long-talked-of wedding was arranged 
tor the Christmas following the accident. 

And here a word more of Harry. Poor fel- 
low! he congratulated me upon my future hap- 
piness as I lay upon my sick bed, telling me 
with tears in his eyes, how glad he should have 
been to suffer twice as much as I was suffering, 
great as it was, to gain what I had gained. I 
tried to console him, by telling him there were 
women as good and beautiful as Belle Cather- 
wood. (Lcertainly believed nothing of the kind.) 
But he shook his kead, saying that they were not 
in England, and he didn’t believe they were in 
the world. Belle, however, took him kindly by 
the hand, assuring him that he should always re- 
main her friend, although he could not be her 








ness, changing to nau, t first opp 1 me, 
as I found myself Lyi ily upon my back. 
Pains —sharp, acu z ‘pains, seemed to 
traverse every nerve omy body, and I fecbly 
opened my eyes. 








The hunt was ended—the 
hounds were gathered into a knot close by, mang- 
ling the dead hare—and Belle was just recovering 
from the shock of that fearful leap, which had 
injured neither herself nor her horse, sufficiently 
to look about her. She saw me, as 1 lay mo- 
tionless by the side of my poor hunter, who for 
some reason was unable to rise, and with an ex- 
clamation of alarm, she sprang from her saddle 
and hastened towards me. My eyes were closed 
in aninstant. Soon she was kneeling by my 
side, p ing her handkerchief, which she had 
wet in a brook close by, to my forehead. I be- 
trayed no sign of consciousness—at least, I en- 
deavored not to—and the next instant my head 
was resting in Belle’s lap, and she was wringing 
her hands over me and sobbing like a child. 

“Will, dear Will,” she cried, ‘do open your 
eyes and speak to me! QO, Will, you wont die— 
but your face is so white! Look up, Will, and 
speak—it is I, Belle Catherwood !” 

I thought best to comply, and so my eyes slow- 
ly opened. Belle gave an exclamation of joy: 

“Are you much hurt, Will, darling?” she 
asked, tenderly, bending down until her breath 
swept across my face. 

* “Tecan hardly tell,” was my feeble reply, “ but 
Tam moderately sure that my arm is broken, and 
two or three of my ribs, besides which, 1 am 
bruised almost to a jelly.” 

“But you'll live, thank God! 
Will?” 

“T can’t tell,” I answered, very seriously. “ It 
will depend very much upon what answer you 
make to two or three questions which I am about 
to ask you.” Belle opened her great eyes wide 
with wonder. 

“In the first place, I suppose you would do al- 
most anything for me, just now. Would you, 
Belle?” 

“Only ask it, Will. What shall I do?” 

“ Put your arms around my neck, and kiss 
me!’ I resolutely replied.“ Do it,” I threat- 
ened, seeing that she hesitated in confusion, “do 
it, or I'll die in less than three minutes !’” 

And she did it—sweetly, tenderly, blushingly. 
The first kiss from her we love—reader, do you 
recall it? Its thrill, its ecstacy might last for 
years, and remain undiminished. At all events, 
I fancied that | improved wonderfully under its 
operation in this instance.* 

“Now, Belle Catherwood, 
love me! Don't hesitate—say yes, or good-by 
to me. I can live or die, just as I please, and if 
you don’t answer to suit me, lil die! I say it, 
and I mean it—now say yes!” 

“To” 

“Now say, ‘ 





You'll not die, 


tell me that you 


we 


Will, I'll marry you! 

“Will, Vil marry you.’ And now, she bent 
down of her own sweet will, and kissed me. 
Grasping her hands, I held them very tightly 
and said : 

“It was to be he who caught you, Belle! And 
I've caught you, and shall hold you fast for a 
whole lifetime.” 





* The reader will perhaps ber, without 
the Autocrat s delicate sentiment upon this subject. ° The 
Teport of » kine.” be -ays, “te not half as loud as that of 
® campeon, but its evbo laste s great while lo . 





husband. And Harry—great, foolish, excellent 
fellow—bubbled over like child, swearing eter- 
, nal friendship to both of us. 

Upon the Christmas day, therefore, following 
this memorable hunt, Belle Catherwood and I 
were joined in matrimony. By a pleasant ar- 
rangement of my uncle, the wedding party was 
composed of only those who had participated in 
the hunt—and a right royal wedding it was. 
And in the evening, when p g over the fes- 
tive table, my uncle gave the following sentiment, 
amid the applause of the company : 

“Here’s to the health of the bride and bride- 
groom! They were first at the death of the 
hare—and to-day, for a second time, they have 
both been In at THE Deatu!” 


Floral Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. ; 


Gay chattering to the clatteri 
of Zhe brown nuts downward pattering, 
Leap the squirrels, red and gray. 
On the grass-land, on the fallow, 
Drop the apples red and yellow: 
Diop the russet pears and usilow, 
p the red leaves all the day. 
oun G. Warrrtan. 
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and Ni us in Pots. 

Hyacinthe, polyanthus and jonquils make a beautiful 
appearance during the winter in the house. Bulbs in- 
tended for blooming in the winter should be potted in 
October or November, and left out until it begina to 
freeze, and then placed in a warm room. They will want 
occasionally # li(tie water until they begin to grow; then 
the, should have both air and sun, and plenty of water 
from the saucers or pans beneath the pots. Tnose bulbs, 
as hyacinths, ete., which are designed to flower in v lasses, 
should be placed in them towards the end of November, 
the glasses being first filled with rsin-water, so that the 
bulbs may come in contact with it. Then put them ina 
dark place fur a few days, to promote the shooting of 
roots, after which they are to be exposed to the air and 
sun. The water must be changed as often as it becomes 
iuspure, and never be allowed to freeze. 
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The - miniatare or daisy flowered cryeanthemums are 
Jearly becoming greater favorites both in the garden and 
for the house, aod we are gind of it. We hope the taste 
for them will continue to extend. For pot culture the 
pou pones are considered superior to any other kinds yet 
introduced, aud are easily propagated. Strong healthy 
cuttings should be used. placing each cutting stugly ina 
pot. The pots should be kept warm and moist. When 
well rooted they may be given more sun and air, and be 
Te-potted into four-inch pots and treated as before, keep- 
ing them rather close for ten days; this will promote 
their growth very materially. When well rooted they 
should be shifted for the last time into a larger pot 
Hoya Carncsa. 

A fine thick-leaved climbing plant, bearing many 
bunches of small star-formed blossoms. Grow in s com- 
post of one part loam, two parts prat, and one part dung 
Shift from time to time and support the plant as it 
grows. It trains well up a rafter, or on a wall; and if 
healthy and luxuriant, will have from thirty to forty 
blossoms upon itatatime. Cuttings can be struck, and 
even its thick leaves 





Sensitive Plant. 

This, though a native of the Rast and West Indie. and 
South America, is often succesfully cultivated in New 
England. There are severni epecies. The flowe... are pale 
purple, contracting at night. and also when touched by 
the band 





Faronia Pannatistipula 

A plant veariy allied to the pamifiors. and blooming 
very much like one The plant will only do well trained 
to rafters, in fact, it is ft only for a conservatory 
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| in bis pockets. officer” Ax 
jolly uncle, as regards my position just now, I've | 





| has become « 





Mester's Picnir. 


A canca of Westminster Abbey by 
wise parieot. he has sent to Weer: 


time ago it became the turn of ft) 
cal great gun to preach a m 
succession to 





De Christopher 





(me day. | Hveraleon « 7 en 
prior te entering the abbey the 
indulgent father suddenly varie! the dia 





: “By the-by, what do you think my sot 
been telling me thie morning 

- t the school, ten't he 
ote and sad that TP muen t preach 
for more than half an hour, as the other b 
mised him @ tanuing, if lL did = I dare aay it 
him any barw. still, as T d 


















Dear me. exclaimed the evr # friend 


rimeter 


A Brooklyn correspondent of the New York Express 
tells the following '-~Several years sinee, in this city, we 
had s common sense municipal justice weigh tn 
hundred and fifty pouuds, named Coe Down 
well as law dispenser, was often a law maker 
account. One day an vokbOwn man appearet 
complaint of larceny agatnst a well t 
don't believe you  saht Uncle Coe 
interposed an official of the law, “ the goad 
to his statement “—"* Dom't care.’ aad the villoge 
trate, “teintro! Here, offteer, just hold ox 
till L see about it and off waddied tis te mor 
citizen complained of In a tow minutes he ¢ 
potting aud wiping the sweat olf hb face 
cried 618 houor, © is &® waL Who Bays you area t ef, Look 
sure ehougu they hauled 
out Uucle Coes red bandanos snd a bupen of skeleton 
keys. The feliow proved a geueral coufidence man toe 
gang of New York burglars 


























Music schools are great institutions Mr Jlsvers 
(known in public as Siguor diggers) got howd of a pupil 
bin week, Who Was Ove Loree Auda Gitch sump aliead of 

H 

* What is the voice’ asked ct 

= * The compound extract of w 

“What is music 

© An atiuospheric banking institution, which never re- 
deems the moves it issues 

“ What are wind justruments’ 

* Great blowers 

“ Name a few of them.” 





ell, bugles, trombones, politicians, French horns, 
o . dimen, Claro bets aud daily bews spapers 
* Wiat are uiusieal bars tor 
Te tnake & division of measures. At sone bars, three 
anaes are Counted a a fair Licweure for a born 


A young man fresh from bis travels was relating toe 
large compan), iu the parior of « tastionable ty 


vtel, the 
wonders te had seen, particularly io baypt Among 
otuer wonders, He Lad seen & CanuOon ®O lange, thal wuen 
it come on to rain, the coach tuat be was in was driven, 
Lorses and all, into the inuzée of the gun, to get out of 
the storm. One of his auuttors \ 


Boia salt le lab tog 
eth orp wt the story, Whereupou our travelier. in uo 

wood humor, tabed, “ Well, sir, do you doubt my 
oor? "UV, bot at ail, Was Jack's reply, it was the 
coincidence that caused me to smile. Phoow you are 
correct, ior it su happeued thot | was inside of tue gua 
in acarricle; and woeu you drove in at the muse, L 
drove out at the toccu-hoie,”’ 


Mose Case, a negro Albino, was about as well known to 
General Taylor's army as the general timeeit At Kuenw 
Vista Siuce lett early in tue wetion, and founs de his way to 
Saltiiio, where we remained until after the 24. Mose 
would never admit that be ran—be only retresied in good 
order. A lew dwys alter lis return to camp, au oliver 
wes pressing bins to kuow bow fast he id retreat 

“* Well, a it te mu the truth, Captain,” was bis reply. 
“Of Ll bad been pe, ALU KOlug after the ductor, lolke 
would bave though¢ the wan rigut sick 


Ben Calaker was  aceationg, the other day, to Tip On- 
stott, the skill of @ sports mm Missicsippl with tue 
shot-ygun. * Wiiy,” said be, 1 lave seen ti take two 
partridges, abd jet thei both go, ove in trout aud the 
vther behind him; aud he woud fire aud kale tue oue Ma 
froat, and theu whirl aud Kill the other * Did be have 
@ double-barrelied gun! luqguired dip. “OL coum be 
did."—** Weil,” quickly repaed Tip,‘ 1 can bent that—I 
saw aman do the same Giog with « single barred.’ 


“My dear husband," ssid the devoted wife, “ why will 
you not leave off sueking ’—it ts such an Odious practive 
aod makes your brew tn omeil wor”? 

“ Nes,’ replied be, “bul only consider, my love, the 
time I have devoted, and the money lL have spent, to 
learn Low to smuke. If i should ieave off Dow, uli toat 
mouey aud time would have beea wasied for netbing, 
don’t you see! 


A parishioner of one of the most aristocratic churches 
was beard, not long since, Comploining about the trequeat 
exchanges Gis WAbister Wiaue WILL Kel borg Chel) meee. 
© What 8 the use of having # Uiteeu Wunereu Gollan meme 
ister,’ he exclaimed, ** woen Wore than three-fourths of 
the time jou have to take up With @ Dive Wubdied duller 
one?” © Fiftwen hundied dower ministers suouid promt 
by this hint. 


“ When Ike began to learn music,” says Mrs. Parting: 
ton, her dutitul son, “| was iuflated with the ues 
that the chapter Of geulus would tiautie bis brow. Lue 
constant screamer Was Lis favorie tnstiitent, and when 
he tuned it, the birds ceased to ring iu our garden. Them 
it was | fert so diiwted tut peVerai tier b Luvught my 
head was hollow, such # delightiul echo was there 


Archdeacon Fisher was pot without a little vanity on 
the subject of Lis sermons, and OLce received m quiet hint 
from Constable on the subject. Maving ouce preached 
au old sermuo, Which he Was not aware Liat Cousiavie 
had heard beture, he asked bum Low Le liked at Very 
much indeed, ee replied Constable; “1 always did 
like that sermon. 


An, editor, noticing the decease of a rich subscriber, 
observes, ‘be as died regreited by @ wumerous cicie of 
‘iete an Bly whinw 











Of twenty tucuUssud dollars per auuui 
young Wen have sent letters of Condoienece Lo ber.” 


“ Speaking of shaving,” said a pretty girl to an obdu- 

rate vid bachelor, © 1 should tuink (bats pair of laned- 
some biack eyes would be the best mirror co suave by 

* Yes, many & poor feiiow has been stared by them,’ 
the wretch replieu. 


A friend of ours says he never extracted so much «weet- 
bess from ove spot. as he did #lew he drew @ prety girl, 
Weighiog two Lundred and teenty-five pounds true 

-ndle im hie father's pasture, where Le Was buuling 
with ber for birds’ exgs. 


Ah, Wiggins is dead. Ne righing 
May the Ducaards spare Lis Loves! 
For his having jived, tim dying 
Ip @ large degree atoues 


It was said in the olden time that the body wes more 
than raiment; but pow the raiment ie often o great deal 
more than tue body iu Value, end full five times as auel 
in circumference. 
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